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fOEMS AND SONGS BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 
With an introduction, glossary, and Notes By Peter Cunningham. Murray. 
‘It was the opinion,” says tle Editor, * of the author of the following 
poems and songs that his fame would rest hereafter chiefly, if not entirely, on the 


kindly criticisms of Sir Walter Scott and Southey.” This is in all respects a | 


mistake. No poet will go down to posterity on mere testimonials. In the 
court of the world’s future, parol evidence of an old title will not be sufficient 
to establish a literary fame ; and the appeal for final critical judgment must be 
made on the appellant’s own good (and written) deeds. Nor was Allan Cun- 
ningham—having undeniabie documents to show—driven to rely on any such 
secondary evidence ; and the present republication of a portion of his title 
deeds to fame is an honourable and welcome tribute from a worthy son to a wor- 
thy father. 

The collection before us of the Scottish poet’s productions is divided into 
three several parts: the first comprising his well known imitations of the Old 
Ballad, Jacobite Reliques, &c.—the second some of his Miscellaneous Pieces 
—and the third what are generally called his Songs—the distinction being, 
however, in some cases more arbitrary than scientitic. The principal interest 
of the volume attaches to the first of these divisions ; of whose composition the 
editor has given a history pleasant in itself, and which may perhaps induce 
those who knew Allan Cunningham and his simple worth to revise the very 


hard names that have been attached to tte questionable ingenuities of the Sav- , 


ages, Macphersons and Irelands. They whe cannot do this may find the his- 
tory of these Jacobite Imitations more pleasant than profitable ; but the friends 
of the bard generally looked upon the mystification which it involves as an ad- 
ditional evidence of poetic ap:itude which their knowledge of the man and his 
moiives forbade them to qualify by any moral imnpeachment.— 

«Mr. R. H. Cromek, by profession an engraver, visited Dumfries in the 
summer of 1809, accompamed by Mr. T. Stothard, the celebrated painter. The 
object of their joint visit was the collection of materials and drawing for an en- 
larged and illustrated edition of the works of Burns. Mr. Cromek had pub 
lished, a few years before, a supplemental volume to Currie’s edition of the 
Works, and pleased withthe success of the ‘ Reliques’(so the volume was 
entitled), was preparing for publication, at the same time, a select Collection 
of Scottish Songs, with the notes and memorinda of Barns, and such addi-| 


a letter of introduction to my father from Mrs. Fletcher of Edinburgh, herself 


pursuits strengthened their acquaintance ; their talk was all about Burns, the 
old Border Ballads, and the Jacobite Songs of the 15 and '45. Cromek found) 
his young friend, then a stone-mason earning eighteen shillings a-week, well 
versed in the poetry of his country, with a taste naturally good and an extent 
of reading, for one in his condition, really surprising. Stothard, who had a fine 
teeling for poetry, was equally astonished. 

“ In one of their conversations on modern Scottish Song, Cromek made the 
discovery that the Dumfries mason on eighteen shillings aeweek v as himself a 
poet. Mrs. Fletcher may have told him as much, but I never heard that she 
did; this, however, is immaterial. Croimek, in consequence of this discovery,| 
asked to see some of his ‘effusions ;’ they were shown to him; and at their, 
next meeting he observed, as I have heard my father tell with great good hu- 
mour, imitating Cromek’s manner all the while, + Why, Sir, your verses are, 


| «the wonderful performance’ he refers to, was the song + She’s gane to dwall 


in Heaven.” 
“ «To Mr. Ailan Cunningham. 
64, Newman Street, 27th Oct. 1809. 

“ ‘Thank you, very very kindly, my good Allan, for your interesting letter, 
and the very fine poem it contained. Your short but sweet criticis.n on this 
wonderful performance supersedes the necessity of my saying a word more in 
its praise. I must, however, just remark that] do not know anything more 
touching, more simply pathetic in the whole range of Scottish song. Pray 
what d've think of its age? I am of opinion from the Dialect, that it is the 
production of a Border Minstrel ; though not of one who has « full ninety win- 
ters seen.” In old Ballads, abstract ideas are rarely meddled with—an old 
minstrel would not have personified ** Gudeness,” nor do I think he would have 
used compound epithets ‘death.cold,” “dead-shut ee,” &c ; much less 
would he have introduced the epithet « calm” as it is applied in this song. A 
bard of the olden time would have said a calm sea, a calm night, and such like. 
The epithet « Fell” (« Fell Time” in the last line of the 7th versc) is a word 
exclusively used by mere cold-blooded classic poets, not by the poets of Nature, 
and it certainly has crept into the present song through the ignorance of reciters. 
We must remove it, and its removal must not be mentioned. We'll bury it 
“in the family vault of all the Capulets.” «Ye're owre pure”—I do not 
recollect the word pure in old or indeed in modern Scotch ballads; but it may 
pass muster. I have read these verses tomy old mother, my wife, sis- 
ter, and familv, till all our hearts ache. The last verse of + Bonny La- 
dy Anne’ contains a fine sentiment. The Jacobite songs will be a great 
acquisition. I am pretty sure that amongst us we shall produce a book 
of consequence and interest. I have now arranged the plan of publice- 
tion. I shall place Burns and his remarks with the songs remarked on at 
the front of the battle. These Songs will afford hints for many notes, &c. 
You and I will then come forward with our budget in an appendix introduced 
with some remarks on Scottish Song, which [ much wish you would try your 
hand at. I think you will succeed in this much better than myself. I would 
then conclude the book with a seleetion of principally old Songs and Ballads, 
from Johson’s Musical Museum. This selection will consist of about five-and- 
twenty or thirty of the best songs, which lay buried alive amid the rubbish of 


tional materials as hisown industry could bring together. Mr. Cromek brought wr: Batesaganeens sae 


Our illustration of this pleasant history would not be so complete as our rea- 


ders may desire without the introduction of the fine poem alluded to by the Cro- 


a poetess, and the friend of Sir Walter Scott and Campbell. A similarity of Lae enema om 


She’s gane to dwall in Heaven. 
See’s gane to dwall in heaven, my lassie, 
She’s gane to dwall in heaven : 
‘ Ye’re owre pure,’ quo’ the voice o’ God, 
Fordwalling out o’ heaven |’ 


O what ‘ll she do in heaven, my lassie’ 
O what ’ll she do in heaven ? 

She ‘Il mix her ain thoughts wi’ angels’ sangs, 
An’ make them mair meet for heaven 


She was beloved by a’, my lassie, 
She was beloved by a’; 

But an angel fell in love wi’ her, 
An’ took her frae us a’. 


well, very well ; butno one should try to write Songs after Kobert Burns un-, 
less he could either write like him or some of the old minstrels.” The disap-| 
pointed poet nodded assent, changed the subject of conversation, and talked, 
about the old Songs and fragments of Songs still to be picked up among the, 
peasantry of Nithsdale. ‘ Gad, Sur ! said Cromek ; ‘ if we could but make a 
volume—Gad, Sir!—see what Percy has done, and Ritson, and Mr. Scott, 
more recently with his Border Minstrelsy.’ ‘The ideaof a volume of imita. 
tions passed upon Cromek as genvine remains flashed across the poet's mind | 
in a moment; and he undertook at once to put down what he knew, and se:' | 
about collecting all that could be picked up in Nithsdale and Galloway. Cro. | 
mek foresaw a volume of genuine verse, and entered keenly into the idea of 
the Nithsdale and Galloway publication. A few fragments were soon sub-|| 
mitted. « Gad, Sir! these are the things ;”’ and, like Polyphemus, he cried | 
for mere. * More, give me more; this is divine!’ He never suspected al 
cheat, or, if at all, not at this time.” i} 
Such is the plot of the poetical comedy designed by, or rather suddenly sug- 
gested to, Allan Cunningham :—and, according to the editor, he played it out. 
On Cromek’s return to London, the incidents thicken—and progress in due ar- 
tistic developement to a tinal and natural issue. ‘The deception practised upon 
Cromek was so well managed that its acceptance by the latter has nothing 
which shocks the probabilities. The art of the imitation was sufficient for the 
capture of an imagination like Cromek's,—devoted to the search after legen- 
dary verse and made by his eathusiasm for Burns thirsty for the traditional | 
poetry of Scotland. From the time of his return home, a constant correspon-, 
dence was carried on between him and the bard ; and the letiers of the former, 
have been found by the editor among his father’s papers. They are the best 


evidence of the individualities on which a mystification like the one in question 
was calculated to do its work :— 
His first letter is dated Oct. 9, 1809. 

| 


** To Mr. Allan Cunningham. 
64, Newmen Street, 9th Oct. 1809. 


Lowly there thou lies, my lassie, 
Lowly there thou lies ; 

A bonnier form ne’er went to the yird, 
Nor frae it will arise ! 


Fu‘ soon I'll fellow thee, my lassie, 
Fu’ soon I'l! follow thee ; 
Thou left me nought to covet ahin’, 
ic But tuke gudeness sel’ wi’ thee. 


I looked on thy death-cold face, my lassie, 
I look’d on thy death-cold face ; 

Thou seemed a lily new cut i’ the bud, 
An’ fading in its place. 


I looked on thy death-shut eye, my lassie, 
I look’d on thy death-shut eye ; 

An’ a lovelier light in the brow of heaven 
Fell Time shall ne’er destroy. 

Thy lips were ruddy and calm, my lassie, 
Thy lips were ruddy and calm ; 

But gane was the holy breath o’ heaven 
That sang the evening Psalm. 

There's naught but dust now mine, lassie, 
:There’s naught but dust now mine ,; 

My sou: ’s wi’ thee i’ the cauld grave, 
An’,why should I stay behin’ ! 


|| Our readers who are less familiar with these Jacobite imitations by Allan 
|Canningham than the present publication may probably be the means of ma- 


king them, will thank us, in the mean time, for introducing them to the poetry 
of the * Bonnie Lady Anne,’—written roughly by the poet on the back of his 


« How are you getting on with your collection? Don’t be in a hurry.|/@4get correspondent’s first letter. 


I think between us we shall make a most interesting book.’ 
«On the back of this letter is the first rough copy of « Bonnie Lady Anne. 
Cromek’s second letter is dated 27th Oct. 1809. The < very fine poem’ 


. Bonny Lady Anne. 
There’s kames hinney *tween my love's lips, 
An’ gowd amang her hair, 


| 
; 
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Her breasts are lapt ina holie veil: 
Nae mortal een keek there. 

What lips dare kiss, or what hand dare touch, 
Or wh t arm’ love dare span 

‘The hinney lips, the creamy loof, 
Or the waist o’ Lady Anne? 


She kisses the lips o’ her bonnie red rose, 
Wat wi’ the blobs o° dew ; 

But gentle lip, nor simple lip, 
Maun toucn her lady mou’; 

But a broider'd belt wi’ a buckle o° gowd, 
Her jimpy waist maun span. 

O, she’s an armtu’ fit for heaven, 
My bonnie Lady Anne ! 


Her bower casement is latticed wi" flowers 
Tied up with silver thread, 

An’ comely sits she in the midst, 

Men's longing een to feed, 

She waves the ringlets frae her cheek, 
her milky, milky han, 

An’ her cheeks seem touch'd wi’ the finger 0’ God, 
My bonnie Lady Anne ! 


The morning cloud is tasse!'d wi’ gowd, 
Like my love's broider'd cap, 
Au’ on the mantle which my love wears 
Is monie a gowden drap. 
Her bonne cebres’s a holie arch 
Cast by nae earthly han’, 
An’ the breath o’ God 's atween the lips 
O’ my bounie Lady Anne ! 


I am her father’s gard’ner lad, 
An’ poor, poor is my fa’; 
My auld mither gets my sair-won fee, 
Wr’ fatherless bairmies twa : 
But my Lady comes, my Lady gaes 
Wa fou and a kindly han’ ; 
O, the blessing o’ God maun mix wi’ my love, 
An’ fa’ on Lady Anne! 


Mar 2%) 


é ihe Anglo American. 


| and make « good book. J have arranged the materials already come to hand 
and have written several spruce notes. [am absolutely dying to see - Billy 
Bim,’ and his merry companions. +The Lass of Inverness’ 1s quite lovely. 
When you are here I will point out to you the beauty of these things as I feel 
thei. ‘Ihe tragment of a Tocher is curious and interesting. What isit ex- 
tracted from? The History of the Pipers will tell well. As you say, * No- 
tices concerning by-ast manners’ sre valuable. + The Border Minstrelsy’ has 
scarcely any other merit. * Muirland Willie’ is braw. The Picture of the 
Country Ale House 1s so faithful that it might be painted from—thank you for 
it very kindly. *Maggie Lauder’ will dofine + Blythsome Bridal'’—sensible 
observant remarks. | ensy you the sight of Lady Nuhsdales jetter—pray 
steal it, at all events mark its date and compare it with the printed copy, 
butdon’t talk about it, and inform me who possesses it. Let me have the 
History of the Fairies of Nithsdale and Galloway, and the Brownie.” 
| Cromek’s next letter opens with a question which, as the editor observes, 
his correspondent must have had some difficulty in answering.—* Pray what 
are the names of the poets Nithsdale and Galloway have produced?” * Do 
jet us see you as early in Apml as you can,” Cromek writes in February 
1810 :— 
| i beg of you not tc approach me without some Relique of Burns. The 
Plough that he turned up the Mouse's nest will do, or if you can trace any of 
the descendants of his * Mountain Daisy,’ bring one in the button-hole of your 
coat, * or his Ox, orhis Ass, or any thing that 1s his.’ ” 
| The ena of all was that the poet removed, with his family, to London— 
helped the long talked of volume through the press—wrought as a mason with 
Bubb the sculptor for twenty six shi lings a week—and, finally, made his way 
into Chanurey’s studio ; where he became, as is sufliciently known, the sculp- 
ior’s friend—remained till the latter’s death, and after it—and followed him at 
‘an interval too short for the many friends whom the earnest simplicity of his 
character (which London and its coterieships never t.roished) had made. His 
literary career after his removal from Scotland is recorded by * some ibirty 
volumes at the least of works” :—and we hear with pleasure the Editor's as- 
‘sertion that there are “materials for perhaps ten more.’ 
| *{[t only remains for me to add," he says, in conclusion of his short and 
pleasant Introduction * that the author of the following Poems and Songs was 
born at Blackwood, near Dumfries, on the 7:h Dec. 1784 ; and dying in London 
on the 29th Oct. 1842, was buried in the General Cemetery at Kensal Green, 
where his grave is marked by a tomb of solid granite erected by his widow and 
five surviving children.” 
| The volume is iliustrated with a profile portrait of the deceased poet, from 


The two speciinens already given are principally remarkable for the poetry, 
of their sentiment and expression ; and had the pseudo-collections of Allan 
Cunningham been confined to such, it is probable that even Cromek might) 
have suspected at least interpolation. The fact is, Bishop Percy was right 
when he said these poems were * too good to be old.”’ 
ore of poetry is frequently discerned, it is true, lying in the rude mass and) 
raising a suggestion—which has perhaps been too hastily and widely accep ted) 
—ot larger values than a large amount of critical labour has, we think, been 
able to extract There is little of such “ wrought” poetry in legendary song! 
as an age so fastidious (rather than sensitive) as the preseut demands from its) 
poets.—It is necessary, then, to give an example of the more characteristic 
specimens which persuaded Cromek of the Jacobite stamp: and our example 
should be ‘ Cumberland and Murray's Descentinto Hell’ were it not far too 
strong for the stomachs of our readers. The passion of the Jacobite hatred 
and humour of the Jacobite scorn are therein combined, with an intensity of ex- 
pression worthy of Burns in his most characteristic and powerful moods. But 
we must be content, instead, with— 

The Wee, Wee German Lairdie. 

Wha the dei! hae we got for a King, 

But a wee, we German lairdie! 
An’ when we gade to bring him hame, 

He was deiving in his kail-yardie. 
Sheughing kail an’ dibbling lecks, 
Scarce of hose and scant o’ breeks, 
Up bis beggar duds he cleeks, 

Tne wee, wee German lairdie. 


An’ he’s clapt down in our gudeman’s chair, 
The wee, wee German lairdie ; 

O’ sunking weeds he’s brought the seeds, 
An’ sawed them in your yardie. 

He's pu’d the rose o’ English clowna, 

An’ brak the harp o’ [rish lowns, 

But the thristle tap will jag his thumbs, 
The wee, wee German tairdie. 


Come up amang the Highland hills, 
Thou wee, wee Geriiau lairdie ; 
An’ see how Charlie's lang kail thrive, 

He dibblit in his yardie. 
An‘ if a stock ve daur to pu’ 
Or haud the yoking of a pleugh, 
We'll break yere sceptre o'er yere mou’, 
Thou wee bit German lairdie. 


Our hills are steep, our glens are deep, 
Nor fitting for a yardie ; 

An’ our nortan’ thristies winna pu’, * 
Thou wee, wee German lair. ie! 

Au’ we've the trenching blade o’ weir, 

Wad twine ye o’ yere Same gear ; 

An’ pass ye ‘neath the claymore’s shear, 
Thou feckless German lairdie ! 

Che letters of Cromek, as the incidents thicken and thse plot des ‘pens, grow 
nore and imoure Urgent for tae poet's removal tu London The sp "Og must 
vucroduce you with other wild flowers to the notice of usy London ft wends. | 
yu ty leel auxious tysee what you have done. I !aeg of you to take a 
‘eek from your employer, and sitdown leisurely to the papers; tor whic h week 

will send you, by Johnsou’s next parcel, a £2. uote, with this old Pr verb. 
apology for so doing, * He may well that has fis head ha dden 

—<Again :— 4 
My dear Allan,—While I recollect willtell you shall not put ‘be 
Nithsdale Ballads to press ull | ain able to announce iy Great Britain tLe a, 


ip 


In the old ballads the | 


a drawing by Chantrey—a view of his birthplace, and another of his grave. 
On his * remains” which have escaped the latter the editorial hand of his son 
\will, we presume, at no distant period be engaged. 


| SKETCHES OF GERMAN LIFE, 
AND SCENES FROM THE WAR OF LIBERATION IN GERMANY. 


Part I.—Murray. 
| This is a selection from the memoirs, &c. of Herr Varnhagen von Ense, 
by Sir Alexander Duff Gordon,—deserving of more than ordinary attention. 
{Though the writer does not take a high rank among the authors of modern 
Germany in right either uf original talent or any peculiar charm of style as a 
‘narrator, he is easy, circumstantial and trustworthy—with just that slight 
touch of prosiness which authenticates his communications by showing him to 
be more intent on matter than on manner. He has lived, too, among distin- 
guished people, and in stirring times. His wife, the celebrated Rahel, was ac- 
Knowledged as one of the intellectual queens of Germany ; and her thoughts 
and opiuions were eagerly courted by some of its most jearned and most pow- 
erful men. This book tells us huw the writer held colloquy with Richter, took 
'a part in the battle of Aspern, and mingled in the great world of Paris shortly 
jafier (he marriage of Napoleon to Maria Louisa. We mention these passages 
somewhat disconnectedly, for the purpose of showing the wide range which 
‘Herr von Ense’s + Recollections’ embrace. Since we have thus violated or- 
‘der, let us be further permitted for the moment, in place of many extracts, to 
give complete 
A gorgeous masque of Pageantry and Fear— 

as the tragedy was eloquently styled by a poet—which has nowhere else been 
‘80 circumstantially or so vividly described We allude to the memorable ball 
‘of the Austrian Ambassador given at Paris in 1810.—~ 

= ‘The Ist of July was, after several delays, tixed upou for the ball; the Em- 
peror and Maria Louisa had accepted the ivitation, so that there could be no 
luriher change. ‘I'he meu redoubled their exertions, and worked day and night. 
Those were iucky whose turn came to work by night, for the mid-day heat was 
intolerable, and mace the stunes and the woou almost too hot to touch. The 
greatest art was required to preserve the trees and flowers to be used at the 
vall, as everything way parched up by the heat. The ambassador lived in the 
‘Hotel de Montessun, a large house with a court on one side and a garden on 
the other, im the Rue de Mont Blauc. But this space was not reckoued suffi- 
cient tor the extraordiuary eutertainment to be given, and the veighbouring ho- 
tel was expressly lured for the occasion. ‘The necessary cummunications were 
made, aud the rooms duly arranged for their several purposes. An immense 
room had been thro+n out into the garden, adjoming the reception rooms, the 
whole built of planks by artists whe had constructed similar works for tormet 
entertamments. ‘The roof and sides were covered outside with cerecloth, and 
lived with tapestry*: mirrors, candelabras, and coloured lamps ornamenied the 
walis, ‘The pillars which separated the centre trom a species of gallery which 
fer round the roum, were c, ated with the richest stuffs, and festouns of aruti- 
‘cial Howers, muslin, and gauze were hung in all directions. Gold and silver 
chains connected by draperies and Howers with the other ornaments of the sae 
foun, supported magniticent lustres On an elevated stage covered witha gold 
jembruierea Carpet, at the further extremity of the room, two thrones had been 
erected in front o, which the floor bad been prepared for daucing. There 
were three entrances : one tuwards the back, near the thrones, leading to the 
jiuterior Of the house, was intended for the household : in the front towards the 
garden on the eit, was a long and br ad gallery, built of the same materials, 
laud ornamented in the same manner as (Le saluon, which ran along the back of 
the hote!, and served to connect the roows and the garden. ‘To the right, op- 
jpusiie the galiery, a stage had been erected for the musicians, the only access 
to which was by a staircase outside. A haudsoime dvorway which led directly 


trom the gardeu by a tight of broad steps wide enough to allow the passage in 
aad out of a huge mass of haman beings, was the cnief entrance into the sa- 
The greatest care was taken that everything should be maguiticent, suit- 


rival of your Worship in the Metropolis, which I by ype will be soon. You 


must be here by the Ist, 2nd, or Srdof April, or so. We will then sit downl, 


ioon. 
able, and convenient : notung was neglected that could distinguish tois ball 
om all others. “As an iuscription was to be placed over the doorway, it was 


if 
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Americait, 


The Angle 


1847, 


determined that it should be in the German tongue. * * The important 
day at length arrived, everything was completed, and even those last and most 
busily employed were able to devote themselves to the adornment of their 
own persons ; and here the Austrians had the advantage, as the richness and 
beauty of their uniforms far surpassed those of the French. ‘The servants, 
numerous as they were, had been increased by some hundreds, and a portion 
of them wore the state livery. Early in the evening a division of the imperial 
guard occupied the post assigned to them as a guard of honour, While it was 
still broad day, the whole hotel, with its garden and outhouses, sparkled with 
thousands of lamps, and the carriages which brought the guests drove through 
the masses of people collected on both sides of the street. Parties of Aus- 
trians were in readiness to receive the visitors as they arrived : the ladies were 
presented with flowers, and led into the grand saloon. The seats round the 
walls were soon filled, and the middle of the room began to be crowded. Every 
moment the number of persons remarkable for beauty, birth, and importance 
increased. Kings and queens were among the company, and were expecting 
one greater than they. At length the sound of presenting arms, the challenge 
of the guards, the clash of trumpets and roll of drums, announced the approach 
of the Emperor and his Empress. Their carriage dashed up to the door be- 
tween the files of soldiers. The families of Schwarzenberg and Metternich 
received their illustrious guests at the foot of the stairs. ‘The ambassador 
made a short speech, while the ladies presented flowers to Napoleon, who hand- 
ed them to his wife : then giving her his arm, he entered the house accompa- 
nied by Prince Schwarzenberg, and follewed by a crowd of people. * * A 
flourish of trumpets accompanied Prince Schwarzenberg, at his invitation, into 
the garden, and the whole assembly followed them. Singers and musicians, 
distributed at intervals behind trees and bushes, began to sing as they ap- 
proached. Other surprises were in store for them. The party stopped before 
a well mown lawn, on which seats had been placed for the emperor and a few 
others, and where an accurate representation of Laxenburg had been prepared 
In order to recall still more vividly to the Empress’s recollection the scene of 
her home, dancers in Austrian costume suddenly appeared, and performed 
dances peculiar to the Austrian peasantry, together with a pantomime, in which 
scenes of pace and war were enacted, all ending in glory and happiness. ‘This 
was scarce over before the attention was excited by another object. The 
cracking of whips and the sounds of a horse's hoofs announced the approach of 
a courier, who, covered with dust, pressed inte the midst of the brilliant as- 
sembly, shouldered his way to the Emperor, and delivered his despatches. 
There was a murmur of some great victory in Spain, but the Emperor who was 
in the secret, immediately said with a smile that the despatches came from 
Vienna, and handed to the Empress a letter from her father, written for the 
express purpose of being given at this ball. After this scene, which was not 
without interest, a sudden display of fireworks attracted the attention. Art 
and invention were taxed to the utmost, and no expense had been spared. But 
in the midst of the explosions, one of the frames caught fire, and caused a mo- 
mentary alarm; the flames, however, were instantaneously put ont. ee 


The brilliant throng was again in motion, and after several turns in the garden, 
found itself in the saloon. All were struck by the inscription over the door- 
way; it was read, spelt, and translated. The Emperor startled at first, ended 
by laughing contemptuously, and many were the remarks made upon the Ger- 
man text. The trumpets again sounded as the Emperor and Maria Louisa en 

tered the saloon, and took their seats on the thrones prepared for them. The 
music now began for dancing. It was about midnight. The most brilliant 
and difficult part of the evening had passed. ‘I'he ball appeared to be kept up 
with great spirit, and promised to last till morning. ‘The Queen of Naples had 
opened the ball with Prince Esterhazy, and Prince Eugene, the Viceroy of Ita- 
ly, with Princess Schwarzenberg, the ambassador's sister-in-law. After the 
quadrille, the Emperor and Maria Louisa had walked in opposite directions 
round the room, addressing a few words to several of the company whom they 

knew, and to those who were presented to them forthe first time. Maria Loui 

sa was the first to return to her seat; the Emperor remained at the further end 
of the room, where Princess Pauline Schwarzenberg, the ambassador's sister- 
in law, was in the act of presenting her daughters to him, and Napoleon was 
addressing a few words to those about him, when on a sudden, in the gallery) 
under the pillars, and near the entrance into the great gallery connecting the 
saloon with the hotel, a gust of wind brought the flame of one of the numerous) 
candles in contact with a gauze curtain. ‘he fire ran up the curtain, causing 
an instantaneous blaze, which as suddenly ceased. A iew sparks remained, 
and so unimportant was the incident considered at first, that Count Bentheim 
extinguished some ot the flames by a lucky throw of his hat, and Count Du. 
manoir, one of the Emperor’s chamberlains, clambering up oue of the pillars, 
pulled down what remained of the burning curtain. Several sparks, however, 
had flown up and set fire to some hangings which were out of reach : the flames 
spread rapidly among the inflammable meterials, and reached the roof. The 
music ceased, the musicians, who were the first threatened, quitted their stage 
in alarm ; the door communicating with the outward aur, let ina blast of wind 
which fed the flames. The dancers dispersed,—all were in confusion, and 
sought to discover what had already happened, and how it was all to end. Na- 
poleon had seen the whole incident, and was, therefore, far from suspecting 
any treachery ; he went up to the Empress and watched the progress of the 
flames with a quiet countenance. His devoted adherents, who at first suspect- 
ed treason, hurried round him and drew their swords. ‘The Austrian Ambassa-| 
dor, who preserved his calmness and dignity, kept close to the Emperor, and 

when he saw that the flames were rapidly spreading in all directions, urged him 
to quit the room. Napoleon, without answering, gave his arm to the Empress. 
and followed the ambassador to the gate leading into the garden, warning the 
company, as he walked along, to act with order and discretion. Everybody 


by the garden gate, like many other accounts of that event, is quite erroneous. 
All these circumstances were told to me by immediate eye-witnesses. 
Iwill now relate what ] myself prsonally saw and felt. The heat was so into- 
lerable in the saloon, that I had gone into the long gallery for fresh air, when 
the noise of music and dancing suddenly ceased, and [ heard screams and loud 
confused sounds: | turned round, intending to return to the saloon, and saw 
flames spreading in all directions. There was no time for thought or action, — 
a mass of haman beings pressing upon me, carried me with them in their flight. 
Several powerful-looking generals were exclaiming with terror, ‘My God—the 
Emperor '!—the Emperor is in danger!’ others were calling out for water; | 
was so entangled with them, that it was only in the third room that I could ex- 
tricate myself from the throng, and retrace my steps towards the scene of hor- 
ror. Most of the people had already escaped out of the gallery into the garden, 
the entrance to which was no longer crowded. But the doors of the saloon, 
which was now one sheet of fire, were still encumbered with people straggling 
to escape from the flames and stifling smoke. Heavy lustres fell with a crash ; 
the lath and plaster partitions, the boarding and beams, were burning and tum- 
bling in all directions; the whole room was one mass of fire and destruction. 
the wood and the imflammable materials, with which the saloon had been or- 
namented, caused it to burn with prodigious fierceuess, the buckets of water 
that were poured upon it merely hissed and went off in steam ; everything 
seemed to add fuel to the flames. Ail this took place in a shorter time than | 
have taken to describe it. Ina few moments the roof of the gallery was in 
flames, the draperies, lamps, and lustres were falling close benind me, and 
scarce time was leit to escape into the garden. The most frightful scenes were 
here taking place. The new buildings were one mass of flame. The terror 
was universal: anguish and anxiety had take the place of all thoughts of please 
ure. Men, in search of those nearest and dearest to them, were rushing through 
the crowd ; all had personal objects in view, and recklessly pushed aside every 
impediment to their search. Husbands sought their wives, mothers their daugh. 
ters ; they had last seen them standing up to dance, or had dragged them some 
distance, and then been forced to leave their hold. | No one knew the other's 
fate ; here were people overcome with grief,—there they were rushing wildly 
into each others’ arms in excess of joy,—some were fainting, others wounded 
and bleeding. The wooden stairs had given way under the weight of those es- 
caping from the fire; many had fallen down and were trampled under foot in- 
jured by the falling timber, or seriously burnt. The Queen of Naples had been 
saved by the Grand Duke of Wiirzburg, the Queen of Westphalia by her hus- 
band and Metternich. The Kussian ambassador had been dragged fainting from 
the crowd by Doctor Koreff and others; and his burning clothes extinguished 
with the first water they could find. Many women were dangerously burnt. In 
the midst of this turmoil were seen servants and workmen of al! sorts; all dis- 
tinction of ranks was at an end—stars and garters were forgotten—royal birth 
overlooked. The firemen, summoned from their supper, rudely elbowed the 
aristocratic crowd ; the opera dancers, in their paint and tinsel, pressed forward 


_ among noble dames, to gratify their curiosity,—no one remarked this assump- 


tion of equality. 

Prince Schwarzenberg had pressed his daughter to bis bosom; he found her 
in the garden, saved but much hurt. He then, in a state bordering on despera- 
tion, sought after his missing wife. His daughter had been by her side, till a 
falling beam separated them, and she lost sight of her mother * * Mean- 


while the saloon and the galleries were burnt to the ground, and the fire threat- 


ened destruction to the hotel itself. ‘The archives were saved with considera- 
ble difficulty. All the Austrians present were busy with buckets of water, or 
helped to remove papers. Hats and swords were thrown aside, as well as our 
uniforms, which were completely spoilt by the smoke and water, and were more- 
over oppressively hot. Nearly all the company had retired; the Austrians, 
‘some few intimate friends, and several French Officials, still remained examin- 
ing this scene of woe. Instead of the well-dressed guests, a strong detachment 
of Imperial guards took possession of every avenue leading to the hotel, and 
filled the court and garden. This evidence of military power struck the inag- 
mation. The fcllowmg incideut made a stronger impression. The Emperor 
went with Maria Louisa as far as the Champs Elysees, where her carriages and 
suite were waiting to conduct her to St. Cloud; he then returned with an ad- 
jutant. His unexpected appearance in his grey great coat produced immedi- 
ate silence. 

He ordered all strangers to leave the place, the streets to be guarded, and 
took prompt measures against the further spread of the fire. ‘The stream of 
water from one of the engines nearly knocked him down, but he took no notice 
of it, ‘The most vigilant search was still continued after the missing Princess. 
At the same time a strict inquiry was made into the conduct and appliances of 
the officials. The head of the police, Count Dubois, had a hard duty—he was 
expected to know everything, to be prepared for everything, and to give an ac- 
count of everything. Napoleon's rough severity sharpened the wily officer's 
zeal; he attempted to exculpate himself, rushed to all s'des with his orders, 
entreaties and questions, returned again to the Emperor, and received with ex- 
treme humility new reproaches and harsher words. But the chief of the fire. 
men was the worst used of all. Count Hulin, who wished to show his zeal, 
and to find some object upon which Napoleon's wrath could vent itself, struck 
the wretched man several times with his fist and even went so far as to kick him. 
It ended by the man’s imprisonment, and subsequent ignominous dismissal from 
office. * * Meanwhile, the endeavours to find some traces of the missing 
Princess continued unabated. ‘The courtiers and others attached to Napoleon 
went here and there, messengers were despatched in every direction—not a 
trace of her could be discovered. ‘The house of every friend and connexion, 
every corner of the garden was searched: the burning ruins were examined—all 
in vain. ‘The miserable husband wandered about, the picture of despair ; his 
bodily strength was exhausted, but the torture of his mind urged him to fresh 


behaved well until the Empeior was safe ; and then all order ceased, and the exertions. ‘The attempts to quiet him were fruitiess-~even the Emperor's pre- 
struggling mass rushed, panic-stricken, towards the door. When Prince sence, end the words he addressed to him, were totally unheeded. Nopoleon, 
Schwarzenberg learnt that Napoleon intended to go home, he prudently sent an tired out by the fruitless search, and having no further cause to stay, now that 
adjutant to desire the Emperor's carriage to draw up at a small side door in a the fire was nearly extinguished, returned to St. Cloud. The grenadiers, how- 
back street adjoining the garden. The greatest confusion prevailed in front of ever, prepared to bivouack on the ground ; and seldom does it happen that sol- 
the hotel, whereas the Emperor might go away unperceived by the backway' diers fare so sumptuously—the meats and wines prepared for the company were 
and frustrate any attempt upon his life, were any such intended. But when distributed among them. We likewise, worn out by work and excitement, 
Napoleon perceived the direction in which they were leading him, he stopped, thought of refreshment, and sat down at the nearest table. ‘Then it was that 
asked whither they were going, and not approving of this plan, said shortly and we compared notes, and filled up from the experience of others the blanks in 
decisively, « No, I will go by the proper entrance.’ He turned short round and| our own observations. Every one had much to ask and more to tell,—much 
ordered the carriage, which had already reached the back street, to return to that was dreadful was known, but more sull remaincd doubtfnl A storm which 
its original place. By this means much time was lost, which Prince Schwar [ned been gathering over head, now burst with violence. The lightning flashed, 
zenberg passed in great uneasiness, although with an outwardly calm counte- the thunder rolled, the houses trembled, the rain poured down in torrents, and 
nance, while Napoleon waited with great patience. He thought that any at- effectually put out the smouldering fire. _ After a while the storm passed a- 
tempt upon his life would be more difficult in front than in some small back|/way, and morning began to break. A certain restlessness drove us out to view 


street, The statement in the ‘ Moniteur,’ that Napoleon entered his carriage||the scene of what appeared to have been an awful dream. We were but few, 
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and separated into several parties. f walked over the spot, which was now a 
heap of sooty embers,—beams reduced to a cinder, heaps of stone, bits of furni- 
ture and crockery, and pools of dirty water were all that remained of the bril 


liant ball room. We found bits of chandeliers, broken swords, bracelets, and | 


other ornaments melted by the heat. Nor far from where I was, Count Haulin 
and Dr. Gall were turning over the rubbish. Suddenly Count Hulin stopped 
short, looked aghast at something before him, and I heard him say in a low voice 
* Dr Gall come here :—tbis is a human body!’ I still remember with horror 
the thrilling tone in which these words were said; every nerve was affected, 


and my breast heaved with anguish. Gall and [ went to the spot in silence, 


and endeavoured to convince ourselves of the fact. It was only by degrees 
that we made out the truth. A corpse, bjackened and shrivelled up with fire, 
lay half covered with cinders—the features could not be distinguished ; indeed 
it required some effort of the imagination to discover that it was a human fig- 
ure at all: one breast had accidentally lain in a pool of water, and its dazzling 
whiteness contrasted in a strange and horrible manner with the rest of the black- 
ened corpse. Although accustomed to sights of horror, I involuntarily started 
back from this. Gall looked more closely into the soit of hole, and thought 
that he recognised Princess Schwarzenberg. A few rings and a necklace, found 
on the corpse, were sent to the ambassador, who was in another part of the gar | 
den. -There could no longer be any doubt; for the necklace bore the names of 
her children ; she had eight, and a ninth still unborn, shared her fate. When 
the horrible certainty flashed upon us, our courage left us, we bowed our heads 
in sorrow, and found relief in tears. ‘Two vivid flashes of lightning and a long 
rolling peal of distant thunder, shook the atmosphere—they were the last.” 

it would have been impossible to have further condensed the above recital 
without spoiling its effect. No one, we think, will read it without desiring to. 
make acquaintance with the book whence it is taken :—to which we, too, may 
possibly return in a future number. 


NICOLAS’ ROYAL NAVY. 

[Second Notice.] 
‘The reign of King John was not distinguished by any remarkable event con | 
nected with the English navy ; but at its commencement Sir fH. N. observes : 
«* King John is said, soon after his accession, to have given great encourage-. 


ment to foreign commerce, by declaring that all merchants, of what nation so- 


ever, should, with their merchandise, have safe conduct to pasa and repass 
from England, and to enjoy, while there, the same peace and security as the 
merchants of England were allowed in the countries from which such merchants 
came.” 

This appears, from “ writs to the Mayor and Community of London, and, 
to all the Sheritls of England, witnessed by Geoffrey Fitz Peter, at Kineford, 
on the 5ih of April, in the Ast of John, i.e. 1200 Printed in Hakluyt, ed. 
1809, vol. i. p. 143, + from the reports of the ‘Tower ;* but the Close Rolls, in 
which this document would probably have been entered, are not preserved be- 
fore the 6th of John.” 

‘The reign of his successor, Henry III, was more suceessfu! ; for soon after 
the defeat of the French prince, Louis, and his confederate barons, at Lincoln, 


in May, 1217, “ the French fleet which was coming to their assistance, was | 


completely defeated ; an event cf the greatest interest, for it was the first reg- 
ular sea fight worthy of the name between the ships of England and France, 
and the precursor of that long series of victories which constitute the naval 
glory of great Britain.” 

An interesting account of this battle, as it couid be collected from old au- 
thorities, is given, but we will content ourselves with the finale. 

The English having gained the wind by pretending to make for Calais, + they 
bore down im the most gallant manner upon the ene:my’s rear ; and the moment 
they came close to the sterns of the French ships, they threw grapnels into 
them, and thus fastening the vessels together, prevented the enemy from es- 
caping ;—an early instance of that luve of close fighting for which the English 
sailors have ever since been distinguished. 

‘The action commenced by the cross bow men and archers, under Sir Philip 
d’Albini pouring volleys of arrows into the enemy's ships with deadly effect ; 
and to increase their dismay, the English threw unslacked lime, reduced to a 
fine powder, on board their opponents, which beit.g blown by the wind into their 
eyes, completely blinded them. The English then rushed on board ; and cut- 
ting away the rigging and haulyards with axes, the sails fell over the French, 
to use the expression of the chronicleér, * like a net upon ensnared small birds.’ 
Thus hampered, the enemy could make but a feeble resistance ; and after an) 
immense slaughter, were completely defeated. Other narratives supply a few 
additional details. 

‘The English ships, it is said, kept their wind, instead of advancing at once 
towards the French fleet, from a natural hesitation to attack so greatly superi- 
or aforce ; but animated by a recollection of the recent affair at Lincoln, * in 


which a few had vanquished large numbers, they determined to give them bat _ 


tle. ‘Though the French fought with great bravery, very few among them were 
aceustumed to naval tactics ; and they fell rapidly under the lances, axes, and 
swords of their assailants. 

In the mean time, several of their vessels had been sunk by their galleys, which’ 
running théir iron prows into them, stove their sides. Disdaining to be taken 
alive, or as the chroniclers more probably state, dreading to fall into the hands’ 
of the English, for it was the custom to treat prisoners with great severity, | 
that they might be induced to pay exorbitant sums for their ransom, several of 
the French knights leapt into thesea. Of their whole fleet fifteen versels only 
escaped ; and as soon as the principal persons had been secured, the English 
took the captured ships in tow. 

‘Thus they proceeded in triumph to Dover ; and ‘ while victoriously plough- 
ing the waves,’ they returned thanks to God for their success, an example of 
religious gratitude after a battle which has been so properly followed on many 
occasions in modern times. 

It was the firs object of the victors to find Eustace the monk ; and a strict 
search being made, he was discovered hidden in the hold of one of the prizes. 
His offer of a large sum of money for his life, and his promises to serve the) 
king of England faithfully in future, were alike discarded. To his other crimes! 
he added that of treason to King John; aud Sir Richard, the bastard son of 
that monarch, seizing him, exciaimed, + base traitor, never shall you again se- 
duce any one by your fair promises !’ and drawing his sword, struck off his head 
which was afterwards exhibited on a pole throughout England. 

The battle was seen with exultation by the garrison at Dover Castle, and the 
conquerors were received by the bishops and , clergy in full sacerdotal habits, 
bearing crosses and banners in proportion, and chanting thanksgiving and praises 
for their unexpected success. ‘The spoils of the ships, which consisted of gold, 


silver, silk vestinents, and weapons of all kinds, having been collected, and the 


o “American, 
l prisoners, who were loaded with heavy chains, disposed of, Sit Philip d'Albin : 
despatched an account tothe king, who glorified God for the success He had 
vouchsafed to his arms. 

According to two authorities, this was the second engagement at sea that 
‘year ; and they say that on the former occasion, the French were successful, 
and had landed in England. Speaking of the last battle, one of those writers 
observes, ‘the like was unheard of in his times.’ Besides Robert de Courtenay, 
‘William de Baris, Ralph de Tornellis, and other distinguished persons, the Eng- 
lish captured one hundred and twenty five knights, and more than a thousand 
soldiers of inferior rank. The loss sustained by the English is nowhere men- 

tioned, but it does not appear to have been great. 

Upon the preceding statements, it is unnecessary to make many comments 
Though the ships, compared with those of the present age, were small. yet the 
mode of attack, the bravery displayed, and the great superiority of the enemy, 
render the event worthy of the first place in the list of our naval victories. It 
was actually a hand to-hand fight, against double the number of sbips, and 
probably four times the number of men, for the French vessels were filled 
with troops ; and more than one sixth of their fleet was captured or de- 
stroyed.” 

A great deal relating to the Cinque ports, and many very curious miscella- 
neous facts, are stated during the reign of Henry and Edward I. and iI. Sull 
much obscurity hangs over the forms of vessels, distinguished by ditierent names, 
their equipment, and the complement of their crews, the severa! conditions of 
their officers, and other matters, which no research can now render altogether 
icertain or distinct. 

“Many instances occur which shew that when ships were wanted for the kiug’s 
‘service, none were exempted, whether belonging to England or to any loreign 
country. In the general arrest of vessels to convey troops to Poitou in 1225, 


a ship belonging to the inaster of the knights templars of Spain was seized, and 
' he was paid 200 marks as compensation for her loss. ‘The arbitrary manner in 
which the wants of the crown were supplied, is shewn by a remarkable proceed- 


ing in Jan., 1226. ‘Two ships, laden with spices and other precious merchan- 
dise, being expected at Sandwich from Bayonne, orders were isswed to arrest 
those vessels the moment they entered the port, and not to permit any part of 
their cargoes to be sold until the king had retained as much for his use as he 
jmight think proper, * *. 

**In April 1228, Abraham the mariner, obtained letters of safe-conduct to 
come to London with the ship in which was found the Elect of Norway, who 
was afterwards slain ; and in May, 1236 orders were issued to allow the Arch- 
bishop of Nidrosia to sail in his ship for Norway. Monastic houses had ships 
of their own, which were used in bringing commodities for the use of their 
|members. The vessel belonging to the House of God «f Harfleur was called 
La Richardene ; and in 1249, the abbot of Cherburg was permitted to send his 
ship to England to purchase provisions for his house. During an arrest of 
shipping in 1254, the smail ship belonging to the abbot of La Quarrere was al- 
lowed to go wherever he pleased, but his large ship was to be detained for the 


‘queen's passage. Provided the ship of the abbot of Beaulieu was at Ports- 


mouth, by Easter in that year, she might go where he thought proper in the 
meantime 

Some interesting facts have been discovered respecting taxes and duties le- 
vied upon ships. ‘Though the cargoes of vessels were liable to the * fifteenth,’ 
the ropes and nets of ships and boats were specially exempted. A duty of two 
shillings was imposed in June 1244 upon every ship carrying eighty or more 
tons of wine that entered the port or Winchelsea for one year, to build a quay 
there. 

« A kind of lighthouse seems to have existed at Winchelsea, Yarmouth, and 
at other places from an early period. On the 30th of January, 1261, the 
king issued a precept commanding that every ship laden with merchandise, go- 
ing to that port for the two following years, should pay two pence for the main- 
tenance of the light there for the saiety of sailors entering by night, unless it 
were shewn that the barons had been accustomed to maintain that light at thew 
own cost. In an ordnance made a few years later, for settling disputes between 
the Cinque Ports and the inhabitants of Norfolk, arising out of the herring fish- 
ery, it was declared that the bailifis of the barons of the ports should receive the 
twopence of the masters of ships, usually called ¢ fire pence, for sustaiming the 
fires at the accustomed places, for the safety of vessels arriving by night, so 
long as they maintained the fires : but if they failed to do so, the provost of Yar- 
mouth might receive the pence and maintain the fires. That it was the usage 
for the commander of a fleet to carry the banner of his country at the mast- 
‘head of his ship, and that, at night, a light was shewn from fis vessel to indi- 
‘cate its position, is apparent from several statements, and fror the illaminations 
of many early manuscripts and sea's. In accordance with this fact is an order 
‘issued to the sheriffs of London, in June, 1253, when the king was going to 
Gascony, to cause a great and well made lantern which ceuld be suspended from 
‘the king’s ship to be sent to Po:tsmouth without delay. 

** Though many circumstances tended to show that from a very early period 
private individuals had fitted out vessels of war at their own expense, the first 
evidence of the fact in the public records, are two licenses which were granted 
by Henry the ‘Third in February 1243, during the war with France. These doc- 
uments are so remarkable, that a literal translation of one of them will be giv 
ven ; the other license to Geoffrey Pyper, master of the ship called Le Heyte, 
\being in the same words : 
| «+ Relative to annoying the king’s enemies. —The king to all, &c, greeting. 
| Know ye that we have granted and given license to Adam Robernolt and Wil- 
liam le Sauvage, and their companions whom they take with them, to annoy our 
lenemies by sea and land, wherever they are able, so that they share with us 
‘the half of their gains ; and therefore we command you neither to do, nor suf- 
fer to be done, any let, damage, or injury, to them or their barge, or other 
iship or baggage which they may have ; and thev are to render to the king, in 
‘his wardrobe, the half of their gains.’ 

«Privateers, the disgrace of civilised states, are thus shown to have existed 
jin the thirteenth century, being licensed by the crown as during the late war, to 
‘capture the ships and property of the enemy; but they were formerly obliged 
to yield one half of their booty to the king. ‘These vessels wore evidently part 
lof those sea rovers or adventurers generally designated by the term ‘ pirate ;’ 
and theugh that word had not, as Selden has observed, then the meaning which 
it now bears ; yet as it certainly indicated a particular class of nautical persons, 
as well in other countries as in England, it is desirable to ascertain, as far as is 
now possible, what was meant by the expression. ‘The ‘pirates’ mentioned in 
the Saxon Chronicle were usually hordes,of Northmen, who lived chiefly on the 
sea, and supported themselves by plundering the vessels and coasts of any 
country which had not the power of resisting them. But the ‘ pirates’ of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries were common to all the maritime nations of 


Europe, and appear to have consisted of bodies of skillful seamen, whose ships 
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committed hostile agressions as well against their own countrymen and allies as 
“against the enemies of their sovereign, whenever an opportunity uf obtaining 
booty presented itself. That they were not always, as has been supposed, 
outlaws, is nearly certain, for the king often availed himself of their services, 
though his efforts to punish or control their outrages were sometimes vain. * * 

In 1295 we read: ** A very remarkabie circumstance occurred in this year, 
which is particularly deserving of attention, as it is supposed to be the first in- 
stance of the grant, of what are called letters of Marque and Reprisals.’ Ber- 
nard D'Ongressill, a merchant of Bayonne, then part of the dominions of the 
king of England, was the owner of a ship belonging to that place 
called the St. Mary, laden with almonds, raisons,and figs, which vessel while 
on her passage from Barbary to England, was driven into Lagos, in Portugal. 
When at anchor, some armed Portuguese—- sons of perdition’—came from 
Lisbon, boarded the vessel, robbed D’Ongressill and the crew, and took the 
ship and cargo to that city. ‘The king of Portugal having received one tenth 
part of the spoils, the remainder was divided among the robbers. By this pio- 
ceeding D)’Ongressill said he had lost £700, and he prayed Sir John of Brittany, 
then lieutenant of Gascony, to grant him letters of marque ; literally + license 
of marking the men and subjects of the kingdom of Portugal, and especially 
those of Lisbon, and their goods by land and sea, until he had obtained com- 
pensation. ‘The king's lieutenant accordingly, in June, 1295, granted 
gressill, his heirs, successors, and decendants, authority for five years ‘to mark, 
retain, and appropriate’ the people of Portugal, and especially those of Lisbon, 
and their goods, wheresoever they might be found, unul he had obtained satis- 
faction. This license was confirmed by the king on the 3rd of October; but 
with the condition that it should cease as soon as restitution had been made ; 
and that if D’Ongressill took more than he had lost, he should answer for the 
surplus.” 

The discovery of the compass, early in the 13th century was a most impor- 
tant epoch in maritime affairs ; and about the beginning of the 14th we first hear 
of adin.rals in the English navy, though the title was previously used in that of 

France. Next to these were the captains, and ** their pay was half that of the 
admiral, and twice as much as that of the masters, namely, one shilling a day— 
the same wages as those of an esquire in the army. ‘The other naval officers 
of the service were ‘masters,’ ‘rectors,’ ‘constables,’ and two if not three class- 
es of * comites’ or ‘comitres.’ * * Another term is ‘ lords of ships,’ the exact 
import of which is uncertain, for they may either have been the chief command- 
ers or owners.”’ 

The constables seem to have been equivalent to the modern boatswain, and 
the comites to have been the directors of the rowers of the galleys. Of classes 
we are told : 

** Magni.—Of the functions and station of this officer nothing has been dis 
covered ; but as his pay was the same, so his duties were probably as important 
and his rank as high as that of the comites and constables. ‘The chaplain of 
the fleet whose duties extended to every ship, had the same pay as the com- 
mander and constables, namely, sixpence daily. English seamen received three 
pence a day, which was more than the common footman, who had but twopence, 


and less than the mechanics, the wages of carpenters, masons, smiths, and saw-, 
' burg), which, during the greater pu of the preceding century, had been fre- 


yers being fourpence ; but plasterers and miners had no more than threepence. 
The rowers and mariners in the Bayonne galleys received six esterlings, eud 
the crossbow men embarked in them nine esterlings. 

The number of the crew of various vessels has been already stated. The 


gration from the parental roof, and « total want of iocal attachment, added tos 
strong and confident feeling of self reliance, weaken the force of domestic love, 
and the heart suffers. Woman, we are told, was made for man; but alas ! 
man in America was made for himself. He is independent of the world, and 
can do without it. He is full of expedients, and able to support himself. He 
can and often does remove far into the depths of the forest, where, alone and 
unaided, he erects his own house and ministers to his own wants. 

While discoursing on this subject with the judge, he told me the following 
interesting story illustrative of this sort of isolated life, and of the habits of 
lone settlers in the wilderness. 

As the scene of the tale I am abou! to narrate to you is on the La Haive 
River, I must first inform you how and by whom that part of the country was 
settled. Halifax was built in 1749. As soon as it was capable of receiving 
and sheltering more than its own population, 2000 persons were induced to 
emigrate thither from Holland and Germany, and in 1753, were settled at an 
adjacent outport, to which they gave the name of Lunenburg. ‘The privations, 
sufferings, and dangers encountered by these poor foreigners defy all description 
At that time Canada, Prince Edward's Island, and Cape Breton were in pos- 
session of the French, while the most fertile parts of Nova Scotia were occu- 
pied by their countrymen, who were permitted to retain their property upon a 
promise of neutrality, which they found themselves unable to perform. The 
Indians, who were then very nuimerous and very hostile (for they had been in 
structed that the English and their allies were the people who had crucified 
their Saviour), were wholly devoted to their interest, and bent on exterminating 
the intruders. ‘The imhabitants had no sooner erected their buildings, than they 
found their situation so dangerous that they were obliged to construct nine 
block-houses for their defence, and enclose the town and settlement witha high 
and strong picked fence. Notwithstanding these precautions, the savages ma- 
naged to kill, scalp, or make prisoners of umany of them, and the operations of 
agriculture were wholly suspended. Cruelty usually begets cruelty, and the 
governor of the province oflered a reward of £30 for every male Indian pri- 
soner above sixteen years of age, and £25 for his scalp, and a proportionable 
bounty for women and children when brought in, alive or dead. 

Such was the desperate condition of these poor emigrants until 1760, when 
the French possessions oi. this part of the continent passed into the hands of 
the English. So great had been the depredations of their enemies, that the 
population of Lunenburg had only increased to the extent of seven souls in as 
many years. In 1761 the Indians entered into a formal treaty of peace with 
the local government at Halifax, and the hatchet was buried with much cere- 
mony, and under a salute from the batteries, in a grave that had been mutually 
prepared for it by those who were to be benefited by its sepulture. 

After that period the Germans (for, notwithstanding the Belgic origin of 
some of them, they have always been known by that name) began to settle on 
different parts of the sea-shore and the borders of rivers, where the land was 
fertile, or the harbour inviting ; for, in the absence of all roads, they could only 
communicate with the capital by means of coasting-vessels. 

Amongst those that strayed to the greatest distance was Nicolas Spohr. He 
explored the La Haive (a river about seven miles to the southward of Lunen- 


queuted by fishing-vesseis from France, to the master of one of which it was 
indebted for its name, which it still retains. It 1s one of the largest and most 
beautiful rivers in this country, which it nearly intersects. At its mouth there 


crews of English ships were certainly raised by impressment ; for though adif- are a number of islands of great beauty and fertility, forming well-sheltered 
ferent expression is generally used in the mandates commanding men, from that and safe anchorage-grounds, which, tradition says, were, in the olden time, the 
which directed ships to be obtained for the Crown, their service was compulsory. hiding-places of pirates ; and that venerable chronicler, “the oldest inhabi- 
The king's officers were always ordered to ‘arrest und seize’ such vessels as tant,”” whispers, were more recently the resort of privateers. 
were required, and to ‘select’ the best and s:outest mariners and sailors to man ‘Several miles above the entrance Nicolas discovered a part of the river which, 
them. ‘This power of * selection’ was to enable them to choose from among by an enlargement in a semicircular shape, formed a minature harbour, nearly 
the people of the ports and coasts to which they were sent, such as were fittest enclosed and effectually concealed by two hooded promontories, that gave to the 
to serve ; but no ‘selection’ was necessary with respect to ships, because their cove a striking resembiance to a horse-shoe. Here he found, to his astonish- 
snstructions directed them either to ‘arest and seize’ all vessels, or those of a ment, a clearing that extended to the water's edge, and contamed about forty 
specified burden. If, however, any doubt could exist as to the meaning ofthe acres of land, in the centre of which was a long, low, wooden dwelling-hosse, 
word ‘ elegendis’ in those mardates, it would be removed by the commissions which, with an extensive projection m the rear, resembled the leer T- On 
to Sir William Leybourne in 1294, and to Sir John de Botetourt in 1315, by which the right was a large substantial warehouse of the same materials, and on the 
they were empowered to seizg and take with them men, ships, barges, and boats, left, a blockhouse consiructed of hewn timbers, having loop-holes for muskets, 
provisions, and other things necessary for the expedition, and by the clause in and, on the first-floor, four window-shutters (one on each side), so arranged as 
the letters of safe conduct granted to merchant ships, which provides that none to admit of the discharge of a swivel, which was sull onus carriage. Between 
of the crew should be impressed without the permission of the master. Im this foor and the roof there was no ceiling, but the rafters supported a bell of 
pressment was not confined to ships and men ; provisions, armor, and other ar- sufficient size to be heard across the river. On the slope towards the forest 
ticles, which the crown required, were obtained by the same violent means, |was 4 square field of about one acre of land, surrounded by very large willows, 
though paymeut was made tor everything except armor, which was restored to and containing in the centre some old apple-trees, planted so closely together 
the owner when it was no longer wanted ~ » that their limbs were entangled one with the other. This enclosure had ongin- 
With this we close our present task ; and look with much interest for the ally been laid out as a garden, and bore evident marks of taste as well as care 
next velume of so desirable a work. The walks could still be traced by low edgings, which had grown wild from ne- 
- glect, by currant and gooseberry-bushes, and rose-trees, and sweet-briars, that 
THE OLD JUDGE; OR, LIFE IN A COLONY. now contended with tall rank grass for sufficient air to support life. Near the 
ds take entrance was an arbeur, built over a bubbling spring of the purest water, and 
age socompletely covered by a luxuriant woedbine as effectually to exclude the 
HORSE-SHOE COVE; OR, HUFEISEN BUCHT. rays of the sun. A massive rustic table, and seats of the same strong mate- 
_T have been a good deal struck of late with the difference between that por- rial, evinced that it was designed for use as well as ornament. On the former 
tion of the Anglo Saxon race established here and the parent stock. You were rudely carved many initials, and several names at full length, among 
hear the same language, you see the same dress, and, in the large towns, you which those of Charles Etienne Latour and Francis d’Entrement occurred more 
associate with peuple whose general habits and usages of society are similar, than once.* Ona corner of the table two clasped hands were neatly but deep- 
and, at a superficial view, are apt to conclude that you are among your own ly cut in the wood; and underneath the words Pierre and Madeline, 1740. As 
countrymen. A closer inspection and a more intimate knowledge of them soon if the cause of the latter inseription were not obvious enough, poor Pierre left 
undeceive you; and the more you know of them, the greater does the differ. a reeord that it was occasioned by the recollection of “ the girl he left behind 
ence appear. ‘I'he western half of Nova Scotia is mainly peopled by the des- him ;” for he added those words of Ovid, ** Scr bere jussit amor.” 
cendants of old colonists, with a slight intermixture of Scotch, and emigrants | This secluded and deserted, but romantic place, was one of extraordi 
from the North of Ireland. With the exception of a country settled by Ger-' beauty. It appeared like the work of magic to the poor bewildered Nicholas ; 
mans and a township by French Acadians, this population may now be said to but, what was of far more consequence to him than its loveliness, it was a dis- 
be homogeneous. ‘Ihroughout it there is an individuality not to be found in covery of immense value. He therefore proceeded immediately to Halifax and 


England. There are no hamlets, no little rural villages, no collection of houses) obtained a grant of 1000 acres of land, the boundaries of which were so de- ‘ 
but for the purpose of trade; and, of course, there is no mutual dependence  scried in his patent as to embrace this important property, to which he gave the a 
for assistance or defence. No system of landlord and tenant, of farmer and) very appropriate name of Hufeisen Bucht, or Horse-shoe Cove. f 
cotter, and consequently, no motive or duty to protect and encourage on the} ‘To account for these remarkable erections and extensive clearing it is necessary i} 


one hand, or to conciliate and sustain on the other. No materia: difference in| to inform you that, from the year 1606 to 1710, this province was constantly 
rank or fortune, except in the capital, and hence no means to direct or even to changing owners, At every rupture between the French ar | English, all the 
influence opinion ; and above all, no unity in religious belief, and, therefore, no! ‘trading posts of the former (in Nova Scotia, or Acadie, as it was Neaity called) 
one temple in which they can all worship together and offer up their united |were destroyed, and at every treaty of peace the country was restored to its or- 
of fami'y inal preprietors. ‘The English contented themselves with damaging the en- 

ather in Heaven. Interest, therefore, predominates over affection, and the ‘emy, but made no attempt to trate into the interior, f 
ties of friendship are weak. Every one lives by himself and for himself. Peo-| : hed saeamy © the interior, orto form settlements 

e dwell on their own properties at a distance from each other, and Haive, from i 
Focsehold constitutes its own little world ; but even here the habit of early mi-| residing in this prosince near Yarmouth, 


Some of the desceudeats of the latter are still 


# 

* Phe former had a graut from the King of France of the whole country ou both sides of ‘ 
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The establisiiment at the entrance of the river La Haive had been several times: 
burned down, and a great deal of valuable property carried off by the provincials 
of Bostons, To avoid the repetition of such ruinous ‘ossess the Freuch selec- 


‘They evidently considered him an intruder, 


and were at no pains to concea | 
their dislike. 
The new sachem made him a long and animated speech in Indian, accompan- 


ted this secluded spot, several miles further up the stream for the purpose of \ied by some very frightful gestures, and some flourishes of a tomahawk that 


storing and secreting their furs, and of European goods for supplying the In-, 
dians, while fish and salt were alone kept at the lower post. Nothing could, 
have been better suited for the purpose of concealment than this cove which! 
was not discernable from the river, and could only be approached by boats| 
through a narrow and winding entrance, nearly hidden by overhanging trees. 
It is no wonder, therfore, that Nicholas was astonished aad overjoyed at the, 
discovery ; and, as soon as his grant received the governor's signature, he re-| 
moved his family thither and took possession of * the Hafeisen Bucht.” His} 
joy was great but silent, for his heart moved more rapidly than his tongue. He: 
gave vent to nis pleasure in long-protracted putts of Tobacco. He walked, 
round and round the premises contemplating tae magnitude of the buildings, the 
value of the land, the beauty of the orchard, and the strength of the fort, as he 
called the block-house. He seldom spoke to any member of his family, and 
then only to issue some indispensable order. | Once or twice as he entered the, 
house he kicked his dog for not rising up respectfully when the great landowner, 
approached. He ate but little, and drank rather more than usual. He could: 
not comprehend at one view the whole extent of his importance, but evinced | 
every day that he was gradually beginning to appreciate it. He was observed! 
to take up the horn mug which be generaily used, ard throw it with great con 
tempt into the corner of the room, and, by a mute signal called for an old silver!| 
one (that had descended to him through three generations), as better suited to 
the dignity of his new station. His attitude in setting was much changed. In- 
stead of the easy and natura! position that bespeaks a man wholly unoccupied, 
his legs were stretched out to their full extent, his head thrown back, and his! 
eyes directed to the ceiling, which he offered the continued incense of tobacco 
fumes. Now and then he was heard to utter the name of some gentleman at 
Lunenburg, as Rudolph Von Zwicker, or Oxner, who had belonged to good fam- 
ilies in their own country : and when he did it was with a scornful air, and the 
word was followed by a contemptuous grunt and an uplifting of the right foot as 
if he felt entitled now to look down upon his betters, and would like to give 
them an intelligibie hint of his superiority. His family went about their ssual 
employments in their accustomed manner, but Nicholas had as much as he could 
do in going his continued rounds and in digesting his unceasing admiration. 
His costume underwent a change no less striking than in his manners. He 
discarded his old apparel, and dressed himself in a suit which had hitherto been 
preserved with great care for Sundays or holidays. Instead of his working cap 
he mounted a beautiful low-crowned, broad-brimmed beaver hat; his best doub-| 
le-breasted coat of blue Saxon cloth, with its long waist, spacious skirts, and 
immense gilt buttons, the brilliancy of which had been preserved by woollen 
covers when not used ; his fine red cloth waistcoat, with its squire flaps and) 
pewter buttons; his black breeches and dark-ribbed stockings, and, above all,| 
his silver knee and shoe-buckles which had belonged to his grandfather, the, 
huntsman of the great duke his master _ His best pipe was doomed to do daily 
duty, instead of gracing festivals as heretofore. It was a costly article, for it 
had a silver cover, and its spacious bowl held twice as much tobacco as a com | 
mon one, while its long wooden handle, tipped with ivory, bespoke the ease and 
affluence of its owner. 

Thus attired, carrying the valuable pipe in his left hand, and a cane with a 
horn head curiously carved in the other, Nicholas slowly performed his inces- 
sant perambulations. But man is a grosscreature. He cannot live on love, or! 
subsist on air. He requiresfood. ‘Ihe animal predominates over the spiritual, 
nature. Nicholas was recalled to these mean considerations by the fact that 
although his house was large, there was no bread in it; and his cup though 
made of silver, wanted sufficient scheidam to fill it, small as it was. With great 
reluctance, therefore, and a feeling very nearly resembling that of degradation, 
he condescended to lay aside his new rank for awhile and goto Halifax, with his 
two sons, in his shallop, to buy provisions for his family. On taking leave of 
his wife, he attempted an awkward imitation of a ceremonius bow, and kissed. 
her hand with an air of gallantry, for which he was very properly rewarded by} 
his indignant frau with a substantial box on the ear. If he had lost his senses, | 
thege was no occasion, she thought for him to lose his heart ; and she was un- 
willing to exchange the warm and affectionate embrace, to which she had been 
accustomed, for cold, unmeaning buffoonery like this. The wind being fair, he 
set sail with his two boys, and accomplished the voyage of sixty miles in the 
incredible short space of three days, and returned again with equal apeed to feast 
his eyes once more upon his new property, which now appeared more spacious 
than ever ; for, with the exception of government buildings at Halifax, there 
were none in that town of equal size with his ows. 

He was now the proprietor of a larger estate than he had ever supposed it 
possible he could own, and of as mueh happiness as was at all compaticie with 
comfort, or a heart of common size could contain with safety. Sometimes, in- 
deed, he would doubt the reality, and, waking up in the night, would look out 
on the tranquil scene, and ask humself whether it was all as it appeared to be, 
or only the delusivun of a dream. Everything wasnew to him. The plain- 
tive wail of the melancholy whip-poor-will; the lonely hooting of the watchful 
owl ; the wandering; brilliant myriads of fire-flies, that rejoiced in the damp ex- 
halations of the sedgy brook that flowed into the cove ; and the wild scream of 
the night-hawk, as it pursued with rapid and irregular flights the winged insect! 
tribe, convinced him that he was awake, though in a world of wonders,—a strag- 
er in a strange land, and he felt and knew that he dwelt on that land, not as a 
serf, or labourer, or tenant, but as lord of the soil. He would then recall to 
his mind his condition in his own country, compare it with his present situation 
and say, * Gott is gut!” (God is good) and return to his bed with a thankfu' 
heart for all this unmerited and unlooked-for prosperity. Upon one eccasion.| 
he thought he heard noises of far different kind ; and, getting up, he beheld from’ 
the window one of the wooded promontories illuimimed with watch-fires, and, 


made his blood curdle. To this Nicolas, who was a man of undaunted courage , 
replied with much firmness, in an oration in German, and gave eflect to several 
pasages by occasionally pointing a pistol at the head of the savage warrior. 
These two well known weapons, were the only two things that were — 
ble, for their mutual eloquence, being altogether uutranslatable, was wholly 
useless. ‘This unsociable visit lasted a week, when, the funeral rites having 
been duly performed, the unwelcome guests disappeared as suddenly as they 
had arrived, and Nicolas was again left in astate of tranquility. 

His comfort had been much disturbed by this event, but still he was a very 

happy man. He was possessed of a thousand acres of land. covered with val- 
uable timber, filied with deer like a park, and intersected with streams abound- 
ing in salinon, trout, herrings, smelts, and a variety ofdelicate and excellent fish, 
His buildings were as large as those of the steward of his landlord in his own 
country, and he had neither rent, taxes, nortithes to pay. He had forty acres 
ready fur the plough, a productive orchard, and everything his heart could desire 
except money ; but he had that which would always produce money, an inex- 
haustible supply of superior fuel for the Halifax market. He therefore commenced 
a regular trade in cord wood, a traffic which the German settlers have continued 
and monopolized to the present day. 
This wood was cut off at the termination of the two promontories that form- 
ed the heel of the Horse shoe Cove ; and the overhanging trees that concealed 
the entrance and obstructed the passage of masts were removed, for the double 
purpose of enabling him to warp his shallop into his own beautiful harbor, and 
to expose to the admiring eyes of all who navigated the river, the spacious 
buildings of the * Hufeisen Bucht.” 

Alas, it wae a fatal ambition for poor Nicholas: for in prostrating these an- 
cient trees, he had unintentionally committed sacrilege, and violated the repose 
of the dead,—an offence that, in all ages, is ever regarded with pious 
horror or implacable resentment. 

In the autumn of 1777, he was engaged as usual in his coasting trade ; and 
in the latter part of September had returned from Halifax with a load of provis- 
ions and stores for his family, in which he had invested the proceeds of several 
cargoes. Casting anchor at the mouth of the inlet, he dressed himself in his 
best attire, and prepared to land with histwo sons. He had no sooner decended 
from the side of the vessel, and seated himself in the stern of the boat, than he 
exclaimed,— 

* More magic !” 

He hardly knew the wooded screen that concealed his cove. ‘The fairies had 
been busy in his absence, and so altered the appearance of every tree that he 
could no longer distinguish one from another. The maple bad dotled its green 
and assumed a bright red color. The long penant leaves of the sumach looked 
shrunken, drooping and yellow. The poplar had suddenly become grey head- 
ed, and the ash had been nearly stripped of its foilage. while those mischievous 
and wonderful little artists had given new tints and imparted new shades to ev- 
ery leaf of every tree and every shrub of the forest. 

He had never behild anything like this in hisown country. He had observed 
the leaves of the few trees he had seen to fade away in autumn and perish on 
the approach of winter. ‘This process appeared to him to be as slow as their 
growth ; it was a gradual decay of Nature. But here death was cruel as well 
as impatient, and like a consumptive fever, beautified its victim with hectic 
color before it destroyed it, that its loss might be more keenly felt and lamented . 
He was in a new world and it was natural it should contain new things, 
but he was not prepared for what followed. 

When he entered the little placid cove, which lay glittering like a lake of 
molten silver beneath the gaze of the declining sun, he was startled at beliold- 
ing his house reversed and suspended far and deep in its pellucid bosom, and 
the trees growing downwards with their umbrageous branches or pointed tops, 
and all so perfect, so clear, and distinct, as to appear to be capable of corpo- 
real touch. And yet, strange to say, far below the house and the trees, and 
other earthly objects, was the clear blue sky, with its light fleecy clouds thet 
floated slowly through its transparent atmosphere, while the eagle was di-tinct- 
ly visible soaring in the unrestrained liberty of the subterranean heavens. Ev- 
ery stroke of the oar separated the trunks of those anormous equatic trees, 
which divided, to afford a passage to the boat, and then united instantly as be- 
fore. 

Had Nicolas beer a forester or a bargman in his native land, these phenom- 


ena would still have astonished him, for b th and exhibited in this country in 
a more remarkable degree than in any other part of the world But having 
been merely a Jandsman, and never having seen any collection of water till he 
beheld the ocean, ora forest until he landed in Nova Scotia, it was not to be 
wondered at if he felt bewildered and occasionally doubted whether it was safe 
to trust the evidence of his ,wn senses. He was not a little pleazed, there/ore, 
when he found himself once more on land, and was convinced that his house 
was in its right place; but he was by no means satisfied with the careless in- 
difference with which its inmates regarded the approach of so important a per- 
son as its lawful lord and master. fie was resolved to teach and enforce more 
respectful treatment for the future, and, accordingly, was prejared, by the 
time he reached the door, with a terse and sharp reproof werewith to greet 
them. 

He entered with the proud and haughty air of a man who feels that he has 
suffered an indignity, which was immediately superceded by «u expression of 
intense horror, as his eyee fell on the awful spectacle before him. There lay 
the mangled bodies of his wife and children, his slaughtered dog, and the frag- 
ments of his broken furniture and rifle d property. ‘The fire on the hearth was 
burned out, and all was as silent and as desolate as when he first discovered it ; 
but alas that silence was the silence of death, and that dessolation the work of 


dark, shadowy forms passing and repassing between him and the strong red light.) rapine and murder. 


There was nothing but magic about him, but who were the magicians! Were 
they these fairres that had erected the buildings, ordemons who intended to 
destroy them? He would have liked to have had neighbours; for as rich 
clothes are but of little use if there is no one to see and admire them, so large) 
buildings lose their value if there are not smaller and meaner ones to compere 
them with to advantage; but he thought he could dispense with these nocturnal 
visitors, whoever they might be. | 

Day dissolved the mystery, and dispelled together with his doubts, much of 
his peace of mind. They were Indians, the savage and cruel enemies of the 
emigrants. It istrue they were then at peace with; the government, but) 
they were a vindictive and treacherous people. ‘The place were they were en- 
camped was an ancient burial ground, to which they had now resorted to de- 


It was an appalling scene, and it was but too plain whose infernal work it 
was, for the heads of all bore the fatal mark of the Indian scalping knife. Nicc- 
las and his two sons exchanged looks of agony and terror, but they were 
speechless ‘They seemed all three spell bound, when the father fainted, and 
fell heavily forward over the mutilated remains of his unforunate wife. 

His sons lifted him up, and removed him to the boat, and from thence to 

the vessel, and immediately dropped down the river to the settlement at its 
entrance, when taking all the male population with their arms on board, they 
returned to the Hufeisen Bucht and hastily buried the dead. 
They then pursued the enemy, with all speed, who, not expecting such 
prompt and decided measures, had not proceeded far, or adopted the usual 
precautions, when they were overtaken, attacked, and defeated with great 
loss. 


posite the body of a deceased chief. ‘Their manner was gloomy and unfriendly 
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On their return they hanged four of the prisoners on the willow trees in: 
front of che house, and the remaining two were sent to Halifax, to be held as 
hostages, or dealt with as the governor should direct. Nicolas, with his two 
surviving sons, returned to Lunenberg, the latter having vowed never more to 
put thew feet within that magical and accursed house. 

The Indians had purposely abstained from setting fire to the buildings. 
They had been erected by their old friends, the French, whose language 
they began to understand, and the forms of whose religion they had adopt- 
ed. It was possible they might require them again, and that the fortune of war 
might _— them in a situation to resume a trade that had proved so beueticial 
to both. 

The proprietors were equally unwilling to destroy a property which, though 
they could never inhabit themselves, might afterwards be sold for a large sum 
of money. They were therefore left standing to terrify the navigators of the 
La Haive by the spectres and ghosts that always haunt a scene of violence and 
murder. 

Poor old Nicholas never recovered the massacre of his family and the loss of 
his property. His grief was at first most acute and distressing. He would talk 
of his poor dear dead frau ; and of the Rhineland, his happy home, that he had 
so thonghtlessly left; of his little, innocent, slaughtered children; and con- 
demn his own folly in desecrating the Indian burial ground, and thereby awaken- 
ing their fearful vengeance ‘This was soon followed by astern melancholy 
He never more took any interest in anything, or ever.attended again to busi- 
ness. He generally sat by the fire into which he looked vacantly and smoked. 
He neither asked nor responded to questions. His heart was broken. 

One day he was missing, and great was the consternation in Lunenburg, for 
every person feared he had put an end to his existence by his own hand. Di- 
ligent inquiry and search was made both in the town and its neighbourhvod, 
but no trace whatever could be found of him. At last some persens, more 
courageous than others, ventured, well armed, to examine the “ Hufeisen 
Bucht,” and ascertain if he was there ; and there they found him extended on 
the grave of his wife and children, where he had perished from cold, fatigue, 
and exhaustion. He was interred where he lay, and increased the number and 
the terrors of the nocturnal wanderers of the Cove. 

For many years the place was shunned by all persons, except now and then 
by Indians, who occasionally visited it to light their funeral tires, deposit their 
dead, and chant their monotonous and dismal dirges. Meanwhile the buildings, 
became much dilapidated. The shutters of the vlockhouse having been forced 
off by the wind, the large bell set in motion by its fitful gusts, added its deep- 
toned and melancholy notes to the wailing of the blast, and the frightened barge 
men as they hurried by the ill-omened spot, would say, * Old Nick is walking 
to-night, and tolling his bell.’’ 

Years rolled by, and emigration began to be directed to the beautiful upland 
and rich alluvial soil that border the noble river. Above, far above the Cove, 
were settlers; and below it was a continucus line of farms; but for several 
miles round the haunted house no man was so hardy as to venture. It was 
given up to its lawful ranger, Nicholas Spohr and to his fearful companions the 
ghosts, goblins, and spirits of the *« Hufeisen Bucht.” 

In 1783, a treaty of peace was signed with the rebel colonies now forming 
the United States, and their independence acknowledged by the mother-coun- 
try. This event was followed by a very great emigration to Nova Scotia of 
men, who, preferring their allegiance to their property, abandoned their estates, 
and removed unto the cold and inhospitable wilds of this province. Most of 
these settlers (known as Loyalists) were people of substance and education, but 


lencouraging and provoking fears, the absurdity of which he was either unwil- 
ling or too proud to explain. Still, although the people on the river declined 
‘associating with him. they were afraid to disobey a man who appeared to them 
\to be in Jeague with supernatural powers ; and no one had his commissions at 
Halifax so well executed, or his freight so punctually delivered, as he had. An 
intimate acquaintance with the state of the atmosphere enabled him to predict 
\with great certainty the continuance or change of wind, and the approach of a 
‘storm ; upon which subject, whenever his opinion was accidentally asked, he 
‘seemed to take a malicious pleasure in tolling the bell of poor Nicholas Spohr, 
as if he derived his information from its peculiar intonations. 

| Mrs. Smith, who was several years younger than her husband, was an un- 
commonly handsome woman, but the predominant character of her face was 
that of melancholy, the cause of which appeared to be as mysterious as every 
thing else about them. Whether it arose from the total seclusion in which 
‘they lived, from the loss of children, of which she at that time appeared to have 
jnone, from ill-health, or from the apprehension of some impending calamity, 
people were unable even toconjecture. The house exhibited a strange mixture 
‘of coarse furniture and articles of considerable value. ‘The principal room, 
which had been unaltered from the tine of the French, was of unusual length, 
‘having a fire-place at either extremity, as if intended for the reception of two 
tables,—an arrangement which Captain So:ith appeared to have approved and 
adpted, as the funiture of each end was ditierent, the one resembling that of 
‘a parlour and the other that of a servants’ hall. At both sides of the chimney, 
‘at the upper part, wasa door leading into a bedroom ; a corresponding ar- 
rangement was made at the lower end, one apartment being a scullery and the 
other a sleeping-room. I have before observed, shat there was a large projec- 
tion in the rear (which gave to the entire buildinga resemblance to the letter 
T), and communicated with the hall by a door in the centre. ‘The whole ground- 
flat of this part of the house was appropriated to the double purpose of a larder 
and storeroom, and contained the staircase that led to the attics. ‘The decora- 
tions of the hall bespoke a sportsman. ‘The walls were covered with the an- 
uers of the moose and carriboo, fowling-pieces, fusees, and pistols, most of 
which had rich, and some antique mountings ; and also with fishing-rods, land- 
ing-nets, salmon-spears, and every variety of a fisherman's gear. South Ameri- 
can bows and arrows were also displayed there, from the latter of which was 
suspended a card marked poison. Nothing excited such terror among his 
jsimple neighbours as the accuracy of his aim, and the deadly effect of these 
jmysterious weapons. In hunting the deer of the country he always carried 
jthem in addition tu his gun, but never used them unless there was a herd 
jwhich he was unwilling to disturb by the noise of tire-arms. Upon these oc- 
casions he resorted to these quiet but certain messengers of death. Whenever, 
or wherever any animal was struck with one of these missiles, io less than three 
minutes it fella victim, if not to the wound, to the poison : and yet, strange to 
say, though it destroyed vitality, it in no way affected the flavour or the whole- 
‘someness of the venison. Even the savages beheld with awe aman who pos- 
jsessed arms as noiseless as their own, as unerring as those of the whiteimen, and 
‘more fatal than either. Ou shelves near the door leading into the projection 
were several articles of old and curiously fashioned silver, the form and work- 
manship of which were wholly unlike anything of that century. It was diffi- 
cult to say whether they were the remnant of family plate, or a collection re- 
sulting from a taste for articles of antiquity. His neighbours, however, very 
summarily decided that they were the plunder of a pirate. The mantel-piece 
was graced by a guitar, a violin, and bugle, and one or two exquisitely finished 
‘and richly mounted miniatures. ‘There were no carpets in any of the rooms, 


in their train were many persons of a ditierent description and very opposite the place of which was supplied by furs of bears and other animals.—( To be 
character. Every vessel that arrived for several months afterwards, brought Condinued.) 
numerous parties of refugees, In one from New York was a Captain Jonn | 

Smith and his family. Who or what he was nobody knew; and as these were 

subjects on which he maintained an impenetrable reserve, nobody but myself. HISTORY OF FRANCE. 

ever did know. His object appeared to be retirement rather than what is call- By M. Michelet. Parts 1., I, 11.,1V. Chapman and Hall. 

ed settlement. Leaving his family at Halifax, he examined the adjacentcoun | We have spoken, in a previous notice, ef this author's eloquence, but it 
try, and when at Lunenburg, hearing of the “ Hufeisen Bucht,” very much to would be a great mistzke to suppose that he has no otaer merit. He posses- 
the astonishment of everybody went to see it, and, to their still greater sur- ses the first qualitication for an historian—learning; he always draws his ma- 
prise, purchased it, and announced his determination to reside there. At this terials fromthe purest sources of knowledge. The old chronicles are for him 
time the Cove was as much ‘sidden from view as ever, for anew growth of wood |a mine of gold, and he labours earnestly to dig out the ore and bring it into day. 
had sprung up on the clearmgs of Nicholas, and had again so embowered its ‘The character of his descriptions is thus heightened. No terms of a mgdern 
entrance that no part of the harbour, the buildings, or the arable land were vi- writer, for example, can give so vivid an image of the government of Charle- 
sible frem the river. ‘The house had fallen into a sad state of decay, and re- magne asthis passage from a writer of the time describing 

quired very extensive repairs to render it tenantable, and he experienced 10 lit: | 


tle trouble in procuring workmen to engage in such a hazardous enterprise. |, the victori b 
The Germans absolutely refused, and he was compelled to bring mechanics | en the victorious Charles returned to Gau! after a long absence, he, 


from Halifax, who were unacquainted with the horrid traditions and bad repu- ifor the children he had put under Clement's care, and desired them to show him 


. : jtheir letters and their verses. ‘Those of middle and base condition presented 
tation of the place. ae dint pabecnmng 4 a liberal ey a! mye works surpassing all hope, confectioned with al! the sweet savours of wisdom. 
and an easy, agreeable, and sa ‘i nobles produced nothing but insinid nonsense. Thereupon the sage king, 
reine euso - A cage moan ae thither, and took possession of the upon his right hand, and spoke to them in these terms :—* A thousand thanks 

is superstitious neighbours. ‘The Germans of Lunenburg always have been, 
and still are, uoted tor their dislike to the intrusion of strangers into their fection, and I will give you a magnificent bishoprics and abheys, and you shall 


evermore honourable in my eyes.” Then he turned an incensed countenance 
seward for the toll od danger of eetling. it; but at this time those on his left hand, and perturbing their consciences with a fiery glance 
speaking of this feeling almost involved persecution. Trained in their own he addressed them with irony in this terrible apostrophe, which he thundered 
country to respect and obey their superiors, they were willing to submit them-' (qt rather = oe You nobles, you sons of grandees, delicate and fair 
selves to authority ; but who was Mr. John Smith! Was that a real or ficti- ee genet — 1 yoor birth and of your riches, you have neglected my orders 
tious name? His habits and manners were unlike anything they had ever seen. = J edulee giory. = the a of letters Ree have given yourselves up to 
He had no covnexion with the government at Halifax, which he appeared nei- on b 
ther to know nor care about. Unlike themselves he did not labour. neither did hie al B G of he I ~ 
he trade ; and, untike all other settlers, he appeared to be amply provided with | 


gold, which was different froin the ordinary coin of the realm, being principally, Po 


pieces of eight, or what was then known as Spanish Joes. When his name |. your past negligence, you challaover obtain enpthing of Charles” 
was mentioned they shook their heads, looked mysteriously, and whispered of |< sw tor 
piracy, of hidden treasures, spies, traitors, and persons who had fled from jus- So the words of an old writer are quoted with equal effect when noting 


tice. Captain Smith, as he was called, was a tall, sinewy, athletic man, about 
thirty-eight years of age. His gait and manner so oy resembled those of t 
a sailor, as to inducea belief that a great part of his life had been spent on the love. He reopened the bosom of Christ to women, founded asylums for them, 
sea In disposition he was frank, manly, and irascible, while his convereation| [built them Fontevrault, and there were soon Fontevraults all over Christendom. 
exhibited such a thorough knowledge of the world, that it was evident he was 'The enterprising charity of Robert applied itself, by preference, to great sin- 
vo ordinary man. He spoke several languages fluently, and appeared to be jners of the female sex. He taught the clemency of God and his immeasurable 
familac with the principal portsia Europe and America. A great t of his ‘mercy in the vilest haunts. ‘One day, when he came to Rouen, he ente red a 


THE ELEVATION OF WOMAN IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 
“ Tt was especially a Breton Robert d’Arbrissel who fulfilled this mission of 


tune was spent in fishing, houting, and boating, in all of which he exhibited |house of ill fame, and sat by the fire to dry his feet. The courtesans gathered 
surprising dexterity. By most of his neighbours he was feared and avoided,—|round him, thinking that he had come to commit folly : but he preached to 
an annoyance tor which he appeared to derive some compensation from the friend- |them the words of life, and promised them the mercy of Chnst. Thereupon, 
attached to him in a remarkable degree, and in) one of them, who had the others under her command, said te him, “ Who art 


ship ef the Indians, whom 
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It was a curious thing to see the blessed Robert d’Arbrissel holding forth 


around him. ‘The bitter sarcasms of his enemies had no effect upon the chari | Crusades, and with all the t 
\tinguished what are called the dark and the middle ages. His reflections are 


‘extremely fine and just on 


table and courageous Breton, nor even the scandals to which these meetings 
gave occasion ; he covered all with the wide mantie of grace. 

“* As grace prevailed over the law, a great religious revolution took place. 
The deity changed sex, so to speak ; the Virgin became the God of the world, 
and took possession of almost all the temples and altars. Piety became con- 
verted into an enthusiasm of chivalric gallantry ; the mother of God was pro- 
claimed pure and spotless ; the mystical Church of Lyons celebrated a festival 
of the Immaculate Conception (1124), thus exalting the ideal of maternal puri-' 
ty precisely at the period when Heloise was expressing the pure disinterested-, 
ness of love in her famous letters.” | 

Another marked peculiarity of Michelet’s history is the impression it gives of 
the sentiments and feelings of past ages. | He will not limit himself to a rela | 
tion of facts. He thinks that the history of mind is as important as the history of! 
conduct, and that it is unjust to separate causes and effects. He does not, like | 
our historians, attempt to explain wrong by natural means, what were once | 
thought to be miraculous occurrences. He impresses broadly and distinctly | 
on his page the mind of the past. ‘Thus in relating the panic of the Christian’ 
world on the approach of the year 1000, when it was believed the universe 
would be destroyed, he scems to reproduce the apparitions and the visions, the, 
terror and the hopes, that convulsed-men’s hearts at 

THE PROSPECT OF THE WORLD'S END. 

«This dismal thought of the world’s end was at once the hope and terror of 
the middle ages. Look at the old statues in the cathedrals of the te nth and 
eleventh centuries; meagre, mute, grinning with the stiffness of spasm, painful 
in appearance as life, and ugly as death. See how they pray with folded hands. 
for that longed-for and terrible moment, that second death and resurrection,| 
which should free them from their unspeakable sorrows, and make them pass. 
from nothingness into being, from the grave to God. ‘This is an image of that) 
poor world, hopeless, after so many ruins. The Roman empire had broken 
down ; that of Charlemagne had also passed away ; Christianity had thought | 
it its first duty to remedy the evils that afflict men here below, and they con- 
tinued. | Woe on woe, ruin on ruin ! It could not be but that something was) 
expected. The captive expected in the black dungeon, in the sepulchral in. 
pace; the serf expected on the lea under the shadow of the hated castle, the mouk, 
expected in the abstinences of the cloister, in the solitary tumults, of his heart,| 
amidst temptations and lapses, remorses and strange visions ; a miserable sport 
of the devil who gamboled cruelly round him, and who, plucking aside his bed-' 
clothes at night, whispered merrily in his ear,‘ Thou art damned.’ 

* All longed to escape from anguish, no matter at what cost. It were better! 

for them, they thought, to fall once for all into the hands of God and res | 
for ever, though it were on a fiery bed. _It must, too, have had its charm fort) 
the imagination, that moment when the shrill piercing trumpet, of the arch an-' 
gel was to ring upon the ears of tyrants. At that moment, from dungeon, from, 
the cloister, and from the field tilled by the villein, a fearful burs: of laughter 
would have arisen amidst the weeping. 
EB" This dreadiul hope of the last judgment increased amidst the calamities 
that preceded the year 1000, or that closely followed it. It seemed as if the 
order of the seasons were inverted, and that the elements followed new laws | 
A terrible pestilence desolated Aquitaine : the flesh of the patients seemed 
scorched with fire, and rotted from their bones. ‘The unfortunate sufferers 
thronged the roads, to the places of pilgrimage, and besieged churches, particu- 
larly that of St. Martin at Limoges ; they thronged round the gates in stifling 
multitudes, nor could the stench that surrounded thechurch repel them. Most 
of the bishops of the south repaired thither, carrying with them the relics of their 
own churches. The throng augmented, and so did the infection ; the sufferers 
d:ed upon the relics of the saints. 

“It was still worse some years afterwards. Famine ravaged the whole world 
from the east, overspreading Greece, Italy, France, and England. ‘The bushel) 
of wheat,’ says a contemporary author, ‘ rose to sixty gold sols. ‘The rich was- 
ted away and grew pale; the poor devoured the roots of the forests ; horrible 
to relate, men even devoured human flesh. The strong seized upon the weak 
on the highways, tore them in pieces, roasted and ate them Some offered chil- 
dren an egg or a fruit, and enticed them aside to devour them. This delirium, 
this rabid irenzy, rose to such a pitch, that the brute was safer than man.’ 

* 


« These excessive miseries broke the stubborn hearts of men, and gave them 
some touch of gentlenessand pity. They sheathed the sword, themselves trem- 
bling under the sword of God. It was no longer worth while to fight, or to war 
for that accursed earih which men were about to leave. Vengeance was a 
thing no longer wanted ; every man saw clearly that his foe, as well as himself 
had but a short while to live. Upon the occasion of the pestilence of Limoges, 
they threw themselves at the feet of the bishops, and pledged themselves hear- 
tily and sincerely to remain peaceable thenceforth ; to respect the churches ; 
no longer to infest the high roads, and, at least not to molest those who trav. 
elled under the safeguard of the priests or the monks. All warfare was prohibited, 
during the sacred days of each week, from Wednesday evening to Monday , 
morning. This is what was called the peace, afterwards the truce of God.” | 

He does not stay to question the truth of miracles. They are real miracles for, 
him, because they were believed in when they were announced. In his beautiful) 
chapters on the maid of Orleans he religiously preserves the mantle of supernat-, 
ural protections with which the belief of the time clothed her. He relates in) 

faith her visions—the visits of her angels, glorious when they led her to) 
battle and victory, sorrowful yet comforting when they came to her in prison. 
In his pages Joan of Arc is not the mere country girl that a cold and critical) 
spirit would represent her. She is the being in whom the people believed —| 
the good genius of France, sent by the Virgin from heaven in answer to the peo- 
ple’s prayers for her deliverance. Such as she appeared to the devout, the 
pure, the patriotic, and the believing, after she had raised the siege of Orleans,| 
such does she live in M. Michelet’s history. 

This idea of depicting the mind of each age pervades his whole work. He 
takes infinite care to mark all contests of opinion, whether social or religious, 
because he sees in them more than mere captious controversy; he regards all 
these contests, however trivial the point on which they turn, as involving some 
and es advancing the of intellectual freedom. 


\'of the crusaders felt the excellence of virtue, and dreamed of holiness. 


of mind than of action—of thought, sentiment, and feeling than of actual facts. 
day and night amidst a crowd of disciples of both sexes, all resting together It may be imagined, then, with what effect he deals with such a subject as the 


at demonstrations of popular sentiment that dis- 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE CRUSADES IN ADVANCING LIBERTY. 
“ And how was it with the Christians themselves! What sentiments of hu- 
manity, charity, and equality, must they not have had occasion to acquire in 
that community of danger and extreme suffering! Christendom, for awhile 
united under one flag, was animated with a sort of European patriotism. 
Whatever temporal views may have been mixed up with their enterprise, — 
ey 
endeavoured to rise superior to themselves, and became Christians, at least out 
of hostility to the infidels. 
“ That day was the era of emancipation, on which the puissant lords desig- 
nated their followers ovr poor, without distinction of freedom or serfs The 
grand movement of the crusade having for awhile withdrawn men from local 


'\them, suffered with them. Communion in misery softened his heart. 


jthey are at the same time 


servitude, and led them abroad through Europe and Asia, they sought Jerusa- 
‘lem and found freedom. The liberating trumpet of the archangel, which was 
ithought to have been heard in the year 1000, sounded a century later in the 
‘preaching of the crusade. The village awoke at the foot of the feudal castle, 
whase shade hung over it. The pitiless man, who descended from his vulture’s 
leyrie only to despoil his vassals, now, himself, armed them, led them, “— with 
any 4 
lserf could say to the baron, ‘My lord, I found you a draught of water in the 
desert ; I shielded you with my body at the siege of Antioch or Jerusalem." 
«Strange adventures and surprising fortunes could not fail to occur in this 
great history. It often became tantamount to a title of nobility to have sur- 
vived that fearful mortality in which so many nobles perished ; 1t was a lesson 
that taught what was the value of a man Serfs, too, had their own heroic 
history ; the kindred of those who had died found themselves the kindred of 
martyrs, and they applied the old legends of the church to their fathers and 
brothers. They knew that it was a poor man who had saved Antioch by find - 
ing the holy lance, and that the sons and brothers of kings had run from An- 
tioch. They knew that the Pope had not gone to the crusade, and that the 
sunctity of monks and priests had been eclipsed by the sanctity of the layman, 
Godeiroy de Bouillon. 
‘** Humanity, then, began again to honour itself, even in its most miserable 
conditions. ‘The first communal revolutions preceded, or closely followed, the 
year 1100. They began to think that every man was entitled to dispose of the 


|/fruits of his own labour, and to give away his own children in marriage; they 


emboldened themselves to think that they had a right to come and go, to buy 
and sell, and they suspected in thew presumption that it might very possibly be 
that men were equal.” 

The quickness of M. Michelet’s thoughts, the novelty of his views, and the 
vivacity of his style, always keep the attention of the reader fixed to his narra- 
tive. But he appears to most advantage in historical episodes, such as those 
of Abailard and Heloise and of the Maid of Orleans. These stories in his 
hands rise, amid dreary scenes of strife and confusion, like the islands of ver- 
dure that spring from the arid desert. He clothes them with all the beauty of 
\dramatic poetry, and, while adhering closely to the original sources of know- 
ledge, gives them by his art and his eloquence the charm of the finest crea- 
tions of imaginative genius. 

It is with the wish of making this fine work better known than it is 
ithat we have devoted so much space to it. Whatever subject M. Michel- 
‘et touches, he treats in a style peculiarly his own. Of all historians he is the 
most poetic and picturesque. His description of the physical aspect of France 
is one of the finest examples of eloquence applied to geographical illustration 
ever penned. So far as we know, too, the chapter is quite original in concep- 
tion, and is certainly unrivailed in grasp of subject and luxuriance of lan- 

uage. 

‘ An interesting parrallel might be drawn between Michelet and another most 
eloquent French writer, whose voice is now silent, though his genius will com- 
mand homage as long as the language in which he wrote shall remain ; we 
mean M. de Chateaubriand. We discern the points of difference; we know 
that the discipline of the illustrious legitimist’s intellect has given more of 
strength and symmetry to his efforts, and has cast his genius into a more clas- 
sic mould. But in fervid eloquence, in quickness of imagination, and even in 
tenderness of sentiment, the resemblance, in spite of the wide difference be- 
tween their social rank and political opinions, is striking. Had Chateaubriand 
undertaken this history, it would have been more regular in form ; more lofty 
in language ; it would more have resembled the grand style of Bossuet. Yet 
the general tone, we think, would have been similar, and we can imagine that 
the historical episodes would have been marked by the same qualities. 

Character is more prominent, if it be not more decided, in France than in 
England. The intellectual faculties are there more impatient of restraint, and 
thus it is that we occasionally find writers like M. Michelet, who, disregarding 
all precedent, found for themselves new schools in composition. There is no- 
thing elaborate ia his history, nothing laboured. The utmost freedom of thought 
is united to the utmost freedom of language, yet both are chastened by natural 
good taste. In sentiment, opinion, poetical feeling, happiness of expression, 
and richness of fancy, M. Michelet ia the Beranger of historians. Notwith- 
standing his inveterate jealousy of England, we can do justice to his ability ; 
and we trust he will receive this tribute to his talents as an evidence that we 
have no prejudice against the genius of France, even when it assumes a hostile 


character, however suspicious we may be of her ambition and her arms. 


We do not know how far the author has advanced with his work. The four 
parts before us complete two volumes, and bring the history down to the ex- 
pulsion of the English from France under Charles VII. Can we better finish 
this notice than by printing the words with which this division of the history 
concludes 

« Long may endure the emulation, the rivalry, if not the war, of these two 
great nations. They ought to observe each other with jealous scrutiny, to imi- 
tate each other, and run a race of developement. They cannot cease either to 
seek or to hate each other. God has placed them face to face, like two ty 


magnets, mutually attractive on one side, mutually repulsive on the other; 


V4 thou that sayest such things! I tell it thee for certain; itis now five-and: twen= | hitherto neglected, as only fit for the study of schoolmen, are revived by him 
{ ty years since I entered this house to commit crimes, and no one ever has |as containing within them the germ of future events and the spring of future 
is some hither tospeak of God, or to bid us presume on his mercy. If only I | conduct. In al] physical conflicts he endeavours to show that some ideas were 
i knew that these things were true !” Immediately he made them leave the city concerned—that they were not mere struggles of brute force, but had their 
4 and led them full of joy, into the desert, and there, making them do penance, origin from some deep feeling in the nature of humanity. Indeed, if we were 
i ; he caused them to pass out of the hand of the demon to Christ.’ called on briefly to describe his work, we should say that it was rather a history 
| 
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THE SCULPTOR OF BRUG ES. at: tleide, and he was unarmed. Still, as the footsteps approached no nearer, he re- 
About the middle of the sixteenth century, there was not an artist in tho) |posnanes himself for yielding to the delusion of an imagination heated by the 
sculptor of Bruges. s father had come from Italy, and settled in Flanders, of some heavy y- His first idea was, that some unfortunate us end- 
where he lived and struggled, an ardent and enthusiastic artist, whose genius ed his life and his miseries ! but the sound was so distant, that he -vas uncer- 
cast just sufficient light to show him his own defects. ‘This love of the beauti- tain. He retraced his steps ; but there was nothing to justify his previous 
ful was the sole inheritance he left his son. But Andrea's northern birth and |thought. The canal flowed on, silent and dark as before : not a struggle, not 
education had, to a certain extent, qualified his Italian descent, so that to his |a groan, not a cry rose up from its gleomy depths. It couid have been only a 
father’s ardent nature he added a steady perseverauce, without which all the heavy stone. which had fallen from the old dilapidated wall into the waters be- 
genius in the world is but as a meteor of a moment. ‘jneath. Andrea felt sure of this, and went on his way until he reached his home 
The branch of art that Andrea followed was wood-sculpture, in which, by —a home where, since be left, danger and anxiety had entered. 
his wonderful skill, he surpassed all his contemporaries. * our day, itis im-| Three days after this, two armed officers of justice made their appearance 
possible, from the few relics that remain, to know the perfection to which our |in the dwelling of the sculptor of Bruges. They came totake the master of 
ancestors of the middle ages carried this beautiful style of art; when Gothic the house, accused of the crime of murder. From the day of the contest in 
saints and Madonnas looked down from their niches in cathedrals, though the the hall, Melchior Kunst had never been seen until that morning, when his life- 
names of the unknown artists who carved these beautiful heads and gracefu! less body had floated up from the bed of the canal in the very market-place, a 
draperies were forgotten, even before the #rail materials in which they worked fearful spectre among living men. Then one of the horror-stricken bystanders 
had ‘ost its freshness. remembered that on the saine night of their quarrel he had seen Messer An- 
ist he was, in the highest sense of the word. He lived and moved among | Kunst also followed. Another man, who lived near, had heard a plunge in 
beautiful forms and ideas ; they influenced his character, and refined his mind, ‘water, but thought it was only his own dog, who often at night swam across 
yet did not make him unfit for association with the world. Riches and honour |the canal. A third had met Messer Andrea beside the canal, but had seen no 
came with his fame, until he stood high in the regard of his fellow-citizens ; other man. This was sufficient evidence to convict the ENCE as ‘i 
and the son of the poor Italian student was at last deemed worthy to wed one ‘The officers found their prisoner alone. He was sitting with his head buri 
wao had long been the object of an almost hopeless love, a daughter of one of in bis hands, and hardly moved at their entrance. One of them laid his hand 
the highest families in Bruges, This union could not but be a happy one ; and |on the sculptor’s shoulder and claimed him as a prisoner. 
Andrea and his wife slowly advanced towards middle age, feeling that their pre- Andrea looked up with a face so listless, so vacant, so deadly pale, that the 
sent bliss had not belied the promise of their youth. Stil, there were a few officer started, and unconsciously let gu his hold. 
bitter drops in their cup ; the husband and wife saw several of their children’ ‘A prisoner!” said Andrea, without making an effort to move. ‘ What have 
drop off one by ove, until all that remaimed were two boys and a daughter—the I done ! Who accuses me ?’ 
lovely little fair haired Gertrude, who was her father’s darling. Nevertheless, | The officer was a man of kindly nature, whe had known Messer Andreain 
these were sufficient to make the sculptor’s home cheerful, the lost brothers former times. He gently and respectfully explained his errand ; but had to 
and sisters were hardly missed. repeat it several times before Andrea compreliended him. It seemed that some 
At the time when our story begins, Andrea had finished his latest work. It |heavy cloud darkened his faculties. At last he understood the whole. me 
was a group of angels, carved in wood, to adorn the church of Bruges. The “ So they accuse me of being a nurderer—an assassin '” said he rising, whi 
burghers crowded to gaze upon and admire the work of their fellow-citizen, of a shiver ran through his frame. Then addressing the first officer, ‘ You were 
whom they were so justly proud. It was indeed a beautiful specimen of the ja good man once—follow me.’ The other hesitated. ‘ You need not fear,’ 
ancient Gothic style, such as one meets with sometimes even now in old churches, continued Andrea , ‘I am unarmed—I have no thought of escaping from 
where the hand of innovation has not reached. Three angels formed the group, justice.’ 
one kneeling with raised eyes and humbly-folded hands, while the other's stretch- The man followed his prisoner until they came to a darkened room ; it was 
ed-out arms were lifted upwards in rapturous adoration ; and the third, look- the chamber of death. On the bed lay the pale and shrouded form of a woman. 
ing down on the worshippers below, pointed towards heaven. The perfect beauty Very beautiful she must have been, and her beauty had scarcely passed its ma- 
of expression, the grand, yet simple masses of drapery, falling m broad folds, ‘turity. No long illness had taken away the roundness of health from her face, 
which are the characteristics of this style, won universal praise. The artist so that even in death she looked lovely as a marble statue. The long dark 
stood by, in pleasure, not unmingled with honest pride, when many a hand ashes rested on her cheek, and a few locks of jet-black hair, escaping from the 
shook his own in friendly congratulation, and many an eye, made humbler by fillet that bound her hair, gave a lifelike air to her repose. By her side lay an 
from a brother artist and rival of Andrea. Melchior Kunst was ‘one of those | ‘The scalptor pointed to the dead. «Look there,”he said, + and say if am 
dark and unquiet spirits who seem to cast a shadow wherever they go. He likely to have revenged any trifling insult—if I am likely to have been a mur- 
was a man iM great talent, noble to look at, and at times most fascinating in derer!’ His voice grew hoarse ; he stretched his arms towards the body of his 
manner, and yet no one loved him. ‘There appeared to be an atmosphere of 'wife, and then fell to the earth in strong convulsions. 
gloom and distrust about him, which made his fellow men shrink fromhim. Even! Andrea, during nearly the whole time that elapsed between his apprehension 
now, all instinctively made way for him, and Melchior strode on until he stood jand trial, was dead to the consciousness ofhis misery. A low fever enfeebled 
opposite the group. He folded his arms, and looked at it fixedly from under his all his senses, and reduced his outward form to the appearance of an old man. 


dark brows. ‘hen he addressed the artist, who stood at a little distance. ‘His friends—for he had still many—took both his sons to their charge. It was 
“« Doubtless you think this very fine, Messer Andrea !” _woll they did, for the father seemed te have lost all remembrance even of their 
« itis not what J think of it, but the judgment which the world puts on my existence. When they visited him, he took not the least notice of them ; so 
work, that is of consequence,” answered Andrea calmly. the children were at last wiscly sent away from the scene of disgrace and suf- 
* And you never saw this design before '” fering. But with Gertrude the father would not part. She was a sweet little 
«« Certainly not ; it is my own.” creature, the image of her mother in feature and expression, but her complexion 


*« Indeed !"’ said Melchior with that quiet sneer which is so galling, sitting resembled her father. Her eyes were of that deep violet hue which is seldom 
on his curved lips—the handsomest feature of his very handsome face. + In- seen beyond childhood—so dark, that a careless observer would call them black. 
deed! And so you never go into another's studio, and copy limbs, and attitude, |Gertrude’s hair was of that colour which the masters often gave to heads of 
and design, as you have here stolen from me " ‘Christ and of the Virgin—a mingling of warm brown and reddish gold tints, 

“Jt is not true,” said Andrea, with difficulty restraining his passion. _|which the uninitiated might call red, but which painters know to be most beau- 

*T tell you it is,” cried his opponent. ‘Look, geutlemen, brother artists ; |tiful of al! shades. It gave to sweet Gertrude the appearance of an angel, for 
look ! this figure is mine—my own design ; and here | execute my will upon jin the sunshine it looked like a coronet of golden light around her head. If 
what is my own !’ and he drew a hatchet from under his cloak, and before the lever human form seemed the visible embodiment of a perfect soul, it was this 
wonder-stricken spectators could interfere, he severed one of the upraised hands child’s. We have lingered over the picture of her, partly because we love to 
of the nearest figure. : ‘think of beauty, and partly because such descriptions always give vividness to 

Andrea was stung to the quiek by this mutilation of his work ; all his Italian events that are long gone by. 
blood was roused within him ; with a sudden impulse he rushed upon Kunst| The first evidence that Andrea gave of returning consciousness to things 
with the fury ofa tiger at bay. Those around interfered ; but it was needless, jaround him, was in recognising his little daughter, and calling her by her name. 
for Andrea's well-constituted mind had already got the better of his momentary It was her mother’s also ; and perhaps that, aided by the strong resemblance, 
rage, and he stood pale, but self-possessed, gazing alternately at his adversary was a comfort to the widowed husband. He began to talk coherently, first 
and at his own despoiied work |with Gertrude, and then with others who came to see hin ; and by degrees his 

** Melchior Kunst,” said he at last, ‘ you think you have done me a great in- mind and body gathered strength, so that he was able to think of his defence 
jury ; and so you have, but not au irreparable one. I will not revenge myself against the terrible crime laid to his charge. ‘This was a momentous thing, for 
now, but you will be sorry for it some time.’ the proofs were all against him, and Andrea could bring no evidence in his favour 

A loud laugh from Kunst made the sculptor once more clench his hands, save his own explanation of what had happened on his way homewards that fatal 
while the bright-red mounted to his brow ; but he said no more, and after Mel- day, and the irreproachable character he had borne all his life. 
chior's departure he too left the hall with some friends, who were stricken! At last the sculptor of Bruges was brought from his prison to the judgment- 
dumb by this untoward event. hall where he was to be tried. Ht seemed to himself like one risen from the 

It was late in the evening when Andrea returned towards his own home. He grave, and indeed so he appeared to those about him. Andreahad been a strong, 
walked slowly along by the side of the dark and gloomy canal, which the set- powerful, noble-looking man, but now all his flesh had shrunk away, and his 
ting light of the young moon only made more solemn and fearful. Thick ivy-|/height only made him appear more shadowy. Dark circles were round his 
hung walls, even in the day-time, cast a heavy shadow on the water ; and now eyes, and his face bore an unvaried sallow hue. Nevertheless, his mien was 
it looked like soine dark abyss, whichno man could fathom. Here and there firm and composed ; no one could look at him, and doubt for a moment his in- 
some pale solitary ray of moonlight pierced through the branches of the acacias jnocence. Andrea's little daughter stood by his side : one might have likened 
that overhung the opposite side, seeming like a bright arrow flashing through her to a flower growing close beside a tomb. Gertrude had become accustom- 
the darkness. _jed to the change in her father’s looks, and the shocked and anxious gaze of all 

Andrea's heart was very heavy. His triumph had ended in pain : disappoint- around struck her with alarm. She crept closer to him, never taking her eyes 
ment not only at the injury done to his work, but at the unjust accusation of from his face. 

Melchior Kunst. Andrea knew how ready are the suspicions of the world when} ‘The trial proceeded. All was against Andrea ; even the words he uttered 
once aroused ; and he fancied that already cold and doubtful eyes examined before Melchior leit the hall were brought in judgment against him : they had 
his group with less favour than heretofore. And besides, the sudden ebullition sounded |ike a threat. Nove that had known Andrea doubted in their own hearts 
of anger to which he had been goaded left a weight behind, both bodily and that hewas a guililese man, but the circumstantial evidence was too strong to 
mental ; for with men of Andrea's gentle and not easily-roused temperament, be gainsayed by the law. He was tound guilty of the assassination of Mel- 
such excitement ever causes a painful reaction. jchior Kunst ; and Andrea—the gentle, upight man, whe bad never lifted « 

The sculptor walked on quickly amidst the gathering darkness of the night, jhand against a Jellow-creature, save in that one evil hour when he was driveu 
for the moon had now set. He fancied now and then that he heard stealthy |to passion by Melchior Kunst—was removed from the hal! of justice with the 
footsteps at a distance behind him ; and perhaps this made him unconsciously jstain of murder on his name. 
urge his pace. Andrea was no coward, but it was alonely place by the waters | Condemnation was deferred for a short space, fas the sake of the hitherto un 
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sullied character of the criminal. In those davs the hand of law was often! |tered the hall bearing a release for the prisoner, whom the confession of a 
tampered with, and never was it with greater show of justiee than in this in- stranger had proved to be guiltless. Andrea was leaning on the table, his head 
stance. Andrea's great talents, and the many friends who warmly protested) resting on his arm, and his upturned face raised towards his work. But as 
how incapable he was of such a crime, interposed in bis behalf. They succeed- |they drew nearer, they saw that his countenance was meaningless, and that no 
ed in obtaining only a suspension of the sentence for a few months, that some: life shone in his fixed and open eyes. The sculptor of Bruges was dead—his 
chance might elicit the truth which so many doubted. But in the meantime) heart had broken with joy. 
the sculptor was ordered to execute some work of art to adorn the Palais de | 
Justice at Bruges, where he had been tried. For this purpose he was brought | 
from his cell, and confined in the hall which had irial. 
It was alarge gloomy-looking chamber, so dimly lighted from without, t at | 

|| Gates took Ameld’s division from him and gave it to General Lincoln, so 

even at mid-day the dark shadows in the corners of the room looked like night. tha al 


ARNOLD AT BEMIS’ HEIGHTS. 


An immenee hearth, on which ley 2 fow fagots, wes the only cheerful object.) ‘the bravest, and most successful General in the army, was without a command. 


but even that light and warmth did not reach beyond the immediate vicinity of, 
the fire. ‘There was no furniture in the room, save one sinall table in the cen-' 
tre, a bench, and a straw couch in the gloomiest corner. Tt was a place in. 
which one would instinctively shrink from looking behind, and where thc .ound 
of one’s own footsteps would sound hollow and full of dread, as if something 
fearful were following after us. 

Andrea and his daughter heard the heavy door close, and they were alone in, 
the hall. The little girl led her father to the hench beside the hearth, and then 
sat down at his feet, holding his hands fast in hers. She dared not look any- 
where but at the bright fire and at her father’s face ; even the shadows that the, 
flames cast on the ceiling made her start sometimes. Gertrude had been ac- 
customed to a prison, for she had never left her father, except when taken home 


| This outrage was enough to madden a less stormy nature than his, and he im- 


‘mediately demanded a passport to Washington. It was granted; but on a 
‘second thought he concluded it would have an ugly look to leave the army on 
ithe eve of an important engagement, and resolved to remain. He was in the 


|camp when the cannonading of the 7th of October commenced, and listened, 


‘one may guess with what feelings, to the roar of battle, which was ever music 
‘to his stormy nature. As the thunder of artillery shook the ground on which 
he stood, fuilowed by the sharp rattle of musquetry, his impatience and excite- 
ment could be no longer restrained. He walked about in the greatest agita- 
tion—now pausing to listen to the din of war, and now watching the fiercely 
ascending volumes uf smoke that told where the fight was raging. Ah! who 
can tell what gloomy thoughts and fierce purposes of revenge were then and 


$9 next plone glcomict than any there born in his maddened soul—it is terrible to drive the brave to despair. 


before. 


'|The hero of Quebec, Champlain, and Ridgefield, to whom the headlong charge 


. His li heavy 
Andres had no hope. His life had been freo from any very heavy sorrows ‘|and perilous march were a delight, who panted like a war horse for the conflict, 


and the first that came, so fearful as they were, overwhelmed him. His sole 
idea now was, to employ the short remnant of his life in executing some me-) 
morial of his tatents to leave behind him, that when time had removed the 
shadow from his fame, his children might have no reason to blush for their fa-| 


was here doomed by an inefficient commander to remain inactive. His brave 
followers were rushing on death without him, and sudden resolves and over- 
whelming emotions kept up such a tumult in his bosom, that his excitement at 
length amounted almost to madness. 


agai -cherish tion. F ile this: 
ther. He returned again to hislong-cherished occupation. [or a while this: juable longer to sestetin hie ienputecs, ho called like the helplees 


gave him sensations almost amounting to pleasure. His step became lighter, 
and his countenance lost somewhat of the settled melancholy. He almost for- 


for his horse. Vaulting to the saddle, he rode a while around the camp in a 
tempest of passion. Atlength a heavy explosion of artillery, making the earth 


bie Wie bes imponsing Che of his tremble beneath him, burst onhis ear He paused a moment and leaned over 


beloved art. He would cease from his work, look at the beautiful image which | 


his saddle-bow, then plunging his rowels up to the gafls in his horse, launched 


i is he to himself, * What i 
fe, ender bis hand, oud. to like a thunderbolt away. He was mounted on a beautiful dark Spanish mare, 


that the hand of an assassin has done this ! that the brain which formed this, 
idea of beauty could plan a murder ?” 


named Warren, after the hero of Bunker Hill, worthy such a rider, and which 


bore him like the wind into the battle. 


t . | 
And by degrees the influence of his beautiful art in some measure soothed tn Gd. 


the mind of the sorrow-strickenman. His desolate prison became cheerfu 1 


with the graceful forms which it contained, and Gertrude moved among the, 


sent Col. Armstrong after him, But Arnold expecting this, and determining 
not to be called back as had been done before, spurred furiously amid the ranks, 


i i irit. ] lung to h d life, i | 
whole like a beautiful spirit. 1f ever the sculptor clung to hope and life, it was, the Serine him, gelloped into the veiling, this the 


t th ishable offspri 
when he looked at his darling child, and at the more wunper. e offspring " was kept up for half an hour, until at length Armotong gave it op, and the 


his genius. 


At last Andrea’s work drew nigh to a close: the sculpture was finished.) 


Then it was that the enthusiasm which had sustained him iaded away, and the 


artist’s soul sank within him. He gavethe last touches to his beautiful work! 


t and sat in dumb sti in. 
Wont Comb |brave fastest, there his shout was heard, ringing over the din and tumult. He 


a stupor of grief and despair. Gertrude clung round him in affection, mingled’ 


with fear, but he did not speak to her. ; 
* Father, dear father, are you tired? Are you angry with your little girl?’ 


fierce chieftain had it all his own way. Goaded by rage and disappointment al- 
most into insanity, he evidently was resolved to throw away his life, and end at 
once his troubles and his career. Where the shot tlew thickest, there that black 
\steed was seen plunging through the smoke, and where death reaped down the 


was no longer the cool and skilful officer, but the headlong warrior, reckless of 
\\'ife. His splendid horse was flecked with foam, and it seemed impossible that 
his rider could long survive amid the fire through which he so wildly galloped. 


ala child stood on tiptoe, trying to remove the Bands which covered - Some of the officers thought him intoxicated, so furious and vehement were 
his movements, and so thrilling his shout, as with his sword sweeping in fiery 


Andrea seemed hardly conscious of her presence, but repeated every now 
and then in a low tone, ‘1 have done my work—lI have no hope—now let me 
die.’ 


doom, began to weep, but her tears were interrupted by the entrance of the 
magistrates of Bruges. They came to view the finished work of the artist. 
High as Andrea’s reputation had been, they did not expect so beautiful a cre- 
ation as that which now met their eyes. They looked upon it in silence, and 
then turned to the artist, who, wan and haggard, without a single ray of hope 
illuminating his pale features, stood behind his judges. One of them, an old 
man, was melted even to tears. Forgetting the dignity of office, the magis- 
trate took hold of the criminal’s hand and !ed him to a seat. 

+ You must not stand, Messer Andrea ; you are not yet strong,’ said he 
compassionately. ‘ Sit and rest while we examine your beautiful work.’ 

‘The sculptor obeyed without a word : he was passive as a child. Little 
Gertrude, who had shrunk away at the sight of strangers, came and stood 
silently behind her father, taking fast hold of his garments. ‘The two 18- 
trates inspected the sculpture, and could not restrain their admiration. ‘The 


The terrified child, who had been all along kept in iguorance of her father's | 


'|circles about his head, he summoned his followers tothe charge. Once, wish- 
ling to go from one extremity of the line to the other, instead of passing behind 
his troops he wheeled in front, and galloped the whole distance through the 
cross fire of the combatants, while a long huzza followed him. Holding the 
highest rank on the field, his orders were obeyed, except when too desperate 
\for the bravest to fulfil—and receiving no orders himself, he conducted the whole 
‘battle. His frenzied manner, exciting appeals, and fearful daring, infused new 
||spirit into the troops, and they charged after him, shouting like madmen. So 
perfectly beside bimself was he with excitement, that he dashed up to an offi- 
‘cer who did not lead on his men as he wished, and opened his head 
\\with his sword. He was everywhere present, and pushed the first line of 
the enemy so vigorously, that it at length gave way. Burgoyne moving up his 
left wing to cover its retreat, he hurled three regiments with such ternble im- 
| petuosity upon it, that it also broke and fled. While the British officers were 
making desperate efforts in other parts ef the field to stay the reversed tide of 
|/battle, he pressed on after Burgoyne—storming over the batteries, and clear- 
‘jing every obstacle, till at length he forced him and the whole army back into 
camp. Not satisfied with this, he prepared to storm the camp also. But once 


eye of the unfortunate artist brightened for a moment at their warm pvcaise, bat! behind their entrenchments, the British rallied, and fought with the fury of 
’ of men 


immediately his face returned to its accustomed melancholy. 


‘ Jt is all in vain,’ he answered ; * you cannot make men forget the past—| 


you cannot take the shadow from the name of my children—you cannot give 
their father life.’ 

The magistrates looked at one another, and the elder one spoke. 

« There 1s hope still, Messer Andrea ; have you courage to hear it’ 

The artist started up, and raised his thin form to its tullheight. + Tell me! 
that I am proved innocent, and I will thank God and die.’ we 

* We do not promise quite so much,’ said one of the judges, wishing to tem-' 
per Andrea's violent excitement. 

‘Only have hope. Many things have been discovered to-day,’ continued the 
aged man whose kindness had first moved Andrea. ‘ Be calin now ; to-mor-| 
row we may send you good news.’ 

The magistrates departed, leaving the poor prisoner with a wildly-throbbing 
heart, which he vainly endeavoured to still. All that day he sat with Ger-| 
trude in his arms, kissing her, fondliog her, at times almast weeping over her. 
To all the questions of the wonderimg child he only answered, * ‘l'o-morrow,| 
love ; we inay be free to-morrow.’ : 

And when the attendants came to remove Gertrude for the night, he ue 


clasped her arms from round his neck, with the proimise that he too would go 
away with her to-morrow. . 
« Leave here to-morrow !’ cried the happy child. * With you, too, leave! 
this gloomy place to-morow, and return no more !” 
God forbid [ should return! No, my child, never more,’ answered the; 
father witha shudder. | 
+ And shall we go out together—sha!l we go to our own home ?’ pursued Ger- 


trude. | 


* Yes, dear child,’ said Andrea, as he kissed her once more, and set her on! 
the ground from his trembling arms, too weak for even so light a burthen | 
« Yes, ny Gertrude, 1 shall indeed go home to-morrow.’ 

He had spoken truth. Svon after daybreak next morning some officers en. 


struggling for life. The grape shot and balls swept every inch of the ground, 
and it rained an iron tempest on the American ranks, but nothing could resist 
their fiery valor. On, on they swept in the track of their leader, carryingevery 
thing betore them. 
The sun had now sunk in the West, and the night w ~ © -awing its mantle 
over the scene. Arnoid enraged at the obstinacy of the « ».;, and resolved 
to make one more desperate effort for a complete victory, «ied a few of his 
bravest troops about him, and rousing them by his enthusiastic appeals, led them 
to a last charge on the camp itself. « You,” said he to one, “ was with me 
at Quebec, you in the wilderness, and you on Champlain—Follow me!” His 
sword was seen glancing like a beam of light along their serried array—the next 
moment he galloped in front, and riding night gallantly at their head through the 
devouring fire, broke with a clatter and a crash into the very saily-port of the 
enemy, where horse and rider sunk together to the earth — the good steed dead, 
and Arnold beneath him, with his leg shattered to pieces, the same leg that was 
broken at the storming of Quebec. ‘This ended the fight, and the wounded hero 
was borne pale and bleeding from the field of his fame, only to awaken to cha- 
grin and disappointinent. ‘There is but little doubt, that when he violated his 
orders and galloped to the field, he had made up his mind to bury his sorrows 
and disappomtment in a bloody grave. Would that he had succeeded, and 
saved himself from the curse of his countrymen ané the scorn of the world ! 


“THEY HEARD HIS VOICE.” 


A scene of novel and peculiar interest occurred at the May meeting of 
the New York Historical Society. A learned paper upon the ancient trails 
and territorial boundaries of the far-temed Iroquois, had enlisted the atten - 
tion of the members so deeply, that the usual hour for adjournment was 
nearly forgotten, When the reader at length closed his dissertation, amem- 
ber of the Society rose and stated that there was a veritable Iroquois of the 
tall blood present; and, notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, the So- 
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sessions in this State. He said— 

** Phe honorable gentleman has told you that the Jroquois have no monu- 
ments, Did he not previously prove that the land of Gano no 0, or ‘ the 
Empire State,’ as you love to call it, was once laced by our trails from Al 
bany to Buffalo—trails that we had trod for centuries—trails worn so deep 
by the feet of the Iroquois, that they became your own roads of travel as 
your possessions gradually eat into those of my people. Your roads still 
traverse those same lines of communication, and bind one part of ‘ the Long 
House’ to another. The land of Gano-no-o—the Empire State—then, ix 
our monument! and we wish its soi] to rest above our bones when we shall 
be no more. We shall not long occupy much room in living; we -hall oc- 
cupy still less when we are gone; a single tree of the thousands which shel 


‘The commissioners tell the rest of the story in the following terms :— 
| « Half-past three o% lock had arrived, and all parties waited in anxious ex- 
pectation, directing their attention towards Haywood park. At a quarter past 
four o'clock Lord Anglesey left the ground. The sun had set, it was growing 
dusk, and we gave up hopes of the experiment taking place, when at twenty 
minutes after four o'clock Lieut. Col. Chalmer perceived the balloon at some 
height coming from Haywood park, and. as he thought, directly towards bim. 
He called out loudly, which soon brought Lord Anglesey back to his old position 
| The balloon continued to approach, its elevation increasing considerably ; 
and it continued visible to Lord Anglesey and Col. Chalmer for more than 
‘twenty minutes, taking a more easterly direction (iaany points wide of the Fair 
| Oak), tll it disappeared, from its great elevation. Neither Lord Anglesey or 
Lieut.-Col. Chalmer could distinguish anything to fall from the balloon ; and 
they had doubts whether it was the pilot or the large balloon they had seen. 


tered our forefathers—one old elm under which the representatives of the ‘Lord Ingestre and Captain Chads had given up all hopes of seeing the balloon 


tribes were wont to meet—will cover us all; but we would have our bodies | 


that evening. when their attention was called to it by the shouting of Lieut.- 


twined in death among ite roots, on the very soil whence it grew! per- Col. Chalmer ; it was at a considerable height, drawing on towards south-east, 


haps it will last the longer from being fertilized with their decay !” 

The deep and respectful silence with which these words were listened 
to, was broken the next momeut by a peal of laughter from the audience, 
at some grotesque touches of irony ; while sarcasm and eloquent invective 
on the next instant called out an involuntary murmur of plaudits, as the 
Iroquois speaker, proclaiming himself ‘a native American,” commended 
his white brethren for their alacrity in helping ‘* the Pole, the Greek, and 
the inhabitants of the British Islands,” and recorded his approval of pLilan- 
thropy generally, provided the original owners of the soil they lived on 


and rising quickly, till lost sight of by them. When moving on to join Lord 
‘Anglesey, they heard a sudden rushing noise to the eastward of them, but no- 
‘thing was perceptible ; and Lord Ingestre and Captain Chads had also their 
doubts as to whether the balloon seen was the one containing the shot or only 
‘the pilot one. Capt. Chads and Lord Ingestre rode to Haywood-park, and 
‘there ascertained that it was the balloon with the shot that had been seen ; and 
‘it being now late, and too dark to make search for the projectiles (or shot) the 
left the chase, and returned bome.” 


|part 
were not excluded trom its wide embrace. He thought it well, too, that ‘The next day was partly spent in seeking for the shot over the grounds but 
the books of white men might occasionally allow, that an Indian had some without success :— 


feeling for his parent or his son, for the wife of his bosom, and fur the land|' 


of his birth. His gesticulations in this part of his speech were singularly 


At about four o'clock Lord Ingestre proposed to drive Capt. Chads and 
'Lieut.-Col. Cnaimer in his chaise, through Rugeley, on their way back to 


characteristic, and added much to its effect. Turning then to the president, Beaudesert ; and having ascertained that the balloon had been conveyed to the 


he said— 


Bell Tavern, they stopped there to obtain information. On going into the town 


‘I have been told that the first object of this Society is to preserve the) they were met by a person whom Lord Ingestre appeared to know, and who in- 
history of the State of New York. You, all of you, know, that alike in its||formed him that the balloon had fallen about half a mile short of Rugeley the 
wars and its treaties the Iroquois, long before the Revolution, formed a part preceding evening ; that some laboure.s had got hold of it, and had given it 
of that history ; that they were then one in council with you, and were|/ap to a gentleman for a guinea ; that he (the person who addressed Lord In- 
taught to believe themselves one in interest. In your last war with Eng gestre) had claimed it as his own, on which disputes arose about it, and some 


land, your red brother—your elder brother—still came up to help you, a» 
of old, on the Canada frontier! Have we, the first holders of this prosper 
ous region, no longer a share in your history? Glad were your forefathers 


alarm had spread over the village, as some powder and nine of the shot were 
found attached to the balioon, and there was also a suspicion that some one had 
gone up with the balioon, and had been killed. The police were sent for to take 


to sit down upon the threshold of the * Long House;’ rich did they then icharge of the balloon, and directed by a magistrate to retain it. Lord Ingestre 


hold themselves, in getting the mere sweepings from its door. Had our 
forefathers spurned you trom it when the French were thundering at the 
opposite end, to get a passage through and drive you into the sea, whatever 
has been the fate of other indians the Jroquois might stil] have been a na 
tion ; and I—I—instead of pleading here tor the privilege of lingering with- 
in your berders—I—I might have had—a country !” 

As the Iroquois thus spoke, his dark teatures were compressed from strong 
internal agitation ; a big tear gathered in his eye long betore he reached the 
close of the sentence ; but slowly uttering what he said, he held it suspend- 
ed there with such reso.ute firmuess that it did not tail, while his eye be- 
came glazed with the gatnering emotion which words alone cou'd not re 
lieve. We never witnessed a stronger sensation in any assemblage ; and 


told the police that he was a magistrate, and that there was nothing improper 
intended, and to give the balloon upto the person claiming it, and that he would 
be responsible for their so doing ; to which they assented. This person then 
went with Lord Iugestre and Capt. Chads to a stable; showed them the bal- 
loon, and explained the circumstances of its ascent, and was quite conversant 
upon the subject. On Lieut. Col. Chalmer entering the stable, he recognised 
this person to be one of the Messrs. Green the aeronaut: ), and who stated that 
the balloon was his property, and wained the ‘ Albion.” Mr. Green was pass- 
ing under the nme of Brown, in order to keep all proceedings as to a bal- 
leon being in the neighbourhood a secret. Lord Ingestre said that further search 
jsnould be made vy the keepers for the shot, but that then we could do nothing 
more. We left Rugeley tor Beaudesert, and on arriving there we all had ao 


we rejoice for the honor of the Historical Society, that it instantly took audience with the Marquis of Anglesey, reporting what we had seen and beard, 


order, as the first step, for preserving the remains ot the Iroquois in thir 
State, to raise a sum of movey to bring back the remnant of the families 
expatriated last summer; one half of whom have already perished in the 
swamps of Missouri. it would indeed seem like the very mockery of the 
true interests of humanity, for an institution of learning to give its best en- 
ergies to “the Old Mortality” business of deciphering inscriptions on the 
graves of nations, and turn a deaf ear to the chapter of their living history, 
now enacting betore their very eyes. 

The name of this eloquent Iroquois orator is Wao-wa-waNA-onx, oF 
“ They heard his voice /” N. ¥. Literary World. 


CAPTAIN WARNER’S LONG RANGE. , 


Capt. Chads and Lieut. Col. Chalmer, the commissioners appointed by Go- 
vernment to witness the experiments with the « long range,” have delivered 
their report. ‘They state that it having been found necessary to learn some 
portion of Warner's secret, they found, on its being partially revealed, that 
the long range 1s eifected by means of air ballvons, irom which shells or other 
missiles are dropped. Capiain Warner stavea that by placing these shells iv 
frames, and by means of a regulated fuse, he could cause them to descend, or 


Lord Inges're (Captain Warner's own nominee) acknowledging that he consid. 
ered a failure, in which Captain Chads and Lieut.-Col. Chalmer 
fully coincided 

Sennast days after Lord Anglesey’s head game-keeper found eighteen shots 
—-tive within one hundred yards of where the ballvon fell ; eight at about three 
miles from Haywood park ; and five one mile from whence the balloon started. 
The penetration was trom one to four feet, in hard gravelly soil. 

Thus ended the experiment ofthe * long range,” about which so much pub- 
lic interest has been excited. 


DEATH OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
Advices from the Cape of Good Hope bring intelligence of the death of 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Walter Scott, Bart , of Abbotsford, the eldest son and last sur- 
viving child of the author of ** Waverley" He was on his way home from 
Midras, and was extremely weak when he stopped at the Cape, where he died 
of dysentery. The baronetcy becomes extinct, but the Abbotsford property 
passes, it is said, to Walter Scott Lockhart. a cornet in the i6th Lancers, 
the ouly son of the editor of * The Quarterly Review,” and the only grand- 


drop, on the object sought to be destroyed, in fights of 100 if neces4iry, and||son of the great author. 


of the weight of 500 pounds each. 

‘» We were not,” contunued the commissioners, in the mildest form in which 
extreme astonishment can be expressed, “ prepared for the mode of operation 
thus disclosed to us, upon our first impression of it, nor could we consider it 
capable of realizing the ‘ certainty of aim,’ * power of using it under all circum- 
stances,’ and * impenetrable secrecy,’ which Captain Warner has in his printed 
correspondence, aud in his intercourse with former commissioners. so confident 
ly ascribed to his * long range.’ Most anxious to bring this important and long 
pending question to a settlement, and considering that we are acting in the spirit 


The fate of the Scott family has been singularly melancholy. The first Sir 
Walter was married in 1798, and had issue two sons and two daughters ; they 
all lived to attain maturity, and their father had the delight o/ seeimg them, by 
their dutiful attention, repay the anxious care with which he had watched uver 
their childhood and youth. We have collected a few notices illustrative of 
the early life of his heir, as his decease concludes the history of this once 
flourishing and happy family, which has been as unfortunate in its close as it 
was honoured and prosperous at its commencement. ; ; 
Young Walter was bold and high spirited as a boy, and vety early gave in- 


of our istructions, we proposed to Captain Warner that he should prepare a/(dications of his spirit. From his childish sdmiration of Johunie Armstrong, 


balloun of such ascending power as to be capable of raising forty-tive projectiles 
of 10 pounds weight each, without containing any explosive substance ; that 
he should so manage the experiment as to deposit or drop fifteen of these pro- 


whose ruined tower still exists at Gilnockie near Netherby, be was common. 
— by his family Gilnockie, the Laird of Gilnockie, or more simply the 


jectiles at or round an object placed at four miles distant from the point of 


d. 
In Lockhart's Life of Sir Walter it is mentioned, as illustrative of the mod- 


starting, a second flight of these projectiles (fifteen) at four miles a half,|iest and unobiruvive character of Scott, that he did not care to have his works 


and the remaining filteen at five miles.” 


in presence of his family. 


4 
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ciety weuld perhaps be gratified to heart anv remarks he might be willing | This Capt. Warner readily uncertook 10 accomplish, and stated that the ex. 
to offer upon the paper just read. The President, the Hon Lother Bra-' pense would be about £1.306. which sum was eventually granted to Capt. War- 4 
dish, warmly welcomed the suggestion, and an Indian, with all the charac ner by the Government, on his giving certain securities for the due performance 
teristics of his race strongly printed apon his frontispiece, glided from under of the experiments. ha 
the shadow of the bookcases and planted himself upon the fluor, The Red The neighbourhood of Southend. Essex, was at first chosen, but on examin- : 
man siniled and bowed with graceful self-possession at the round of ap- ing the proposed ground certain objec ions were presented, and the locality hy 
plause which greeted him; and then with remarkable address he touched! eventually tixed on was Carruock Coase, the property of Lord Anglesey, in ihe 
upon point after point of the discourse which had just been read, in jan-| Statfordshire, for the preparations ; anda tree called the * Fair Oak,” in Hay- ; 7 
guage at once choice and forcible, and delivered with just that degree of wood-park, three miles distant, as the mark for the first flight of shot On i 
hesitation which would characterize a speaker who was translating his) the morning of the 28th of November, Captain Warner announced that every- am 
thoughts. At last he came to a sentence in which his white predecessor thing was ready. By th-ce o'clock Lord Ingestre (who acted on Warner's be- A 
upon the floor, had said, ** The Iroquois had left no monuments.” His re-| half) and Capt Chads had taken their station at the + Fair Oak,” and Lord An- .) 
sponse to this was a most animated burst of eloquence; and from that mo-) glesey and Lieut Col Chalmer at a cross road about a quarter of a mile near ; 
ment, his speech, having now a dire:t purpose, became one of the most Sarnied park, all anxiously watching for « pilot balloon which was to be sent PR 
touching and dignified appeals we ever listened to; invoking the Society to) yp ten minutes previously to the « long-range” balloon making its appearance. ey 
interpose between those who survived of his people, and the influences; fa 
which were at we1k to expel them fiom the remnant of their ancient pos.| Ve 
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An immense number of petitions, many in favour, still more against the Gov- 


. he communicated with Lord Lansdowne on the subject, in order to an explana- 


eligible 
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own in 1839, as it had been followed ever since ; and he did not know that 
there ever had been grants to Roman Catholic schools exclusively such. They 


One day Walter came home from the High School with tears and blood har- 


dened together upon his cheeks. -™ 
« Well, Wat,” said his father, “what have you been fighting about to- had made no alteration in that respect— 

day 1” “ When it shall have been brought before us—wh.n the Roman Catholic 
The boy blushed and hung his head, and at last stammered out that ‘ he}|Bishops shall have expressed their views onthe subject—then will be the 

had been called a leseie.” time to consider in what manner we can give the advantage of any of the pub- 
« Indeed !” said Mrs. Scott, “ this was a terrible mischief, to be sure.” tie grants to Roman Catholic schools. I think there are considerable difficul- 


“ You may say what you please, mamma,” Wat answered roughly, -‘ but I ties in the question, arising from the fact that many of these schools being con- 
dinna think there’s a waufer (shabbier) thing in the world than to be a lassie||ducted by persons in holy orders, and Protestant Children attending them, the 
to sit boring at a clout.” Roman Catholic version of the Scripture only being read, it might be used as 

Upon further inquiry it turned out that bis companiors had dubbed him “ the ia means of proselytism. There are other difficulties attending the subject : 
Lady of the Lake,” and the phrase was to him incomprehensible, save as con- for my own part, I trust that when those difficulties come to be considered we 
veying some imputation on his prowess, which he accordingly vindicated in ishall be able to propose grants to Roman Catholic Schools as well as others. 
the usual style of the yards. Of the poem he had never before heard. Short-||But with respect to the grant of the present year, we do not propose that any 
ly after this story having got wind, one of Scott's colleagues of the clerk-table||part of the £100,000 we shall now proceed to ask from the House should be 
said to the boy, ‘Gilnockie, my man, you cannot surely help seeing that great/|applied to these Roman Catholic schools.” 
people make more work about your papathan than they do about me or any Lord JOHN RUSSELI. then entered upon his general statement. He be- 
other of your uncles ; what is it, do you suppose, that occasions this !” gan by bespeaking the judgment and fairness of the House, without regard te 

The little fellow pondered for a minute or two, and then answered very the attempts which had been made to overawe their deliberations by resolutions 
gravely, * It’s commonly him that sees the hare sitting.” passed elsewhere— 

Scott was too indulgent and, at the same time, too wise a father to at-/| “ That has been done by those who endeavour to show that the body which 
tempt to coerce his son’s inclinations, and he, therefore, allowed him to con-|/!8 to have the management of this grant is unconstitutional, and that a grant 
template a career in which his natural desires would have full scope, and give|/made from year to year—made by the House of Commons, placed in the hands 
fair promise of carrying him to distinction. In 1818 he was made a cornet in of Ministers of the Crown removable at the pleasure of the Sovereign, and 
the cerps of the Selkirkshire Yeomanry Cavalry, and all his studies took the||Wbo cannot hold office any longer than they have the support of this House— 
direction of a military life. His father, writing of him in 1818, says, in speak-|/@8 4 means of devoting money to the education of the people, is an unconsti- 
ing of a flying visit to bis home, * that, though passionately fond of shooting, tutional mode of proceeding. Talk of responsibility indeed! How much 
he only staid with us three days, his mind running entirely on mathematics and|/™ore must we be responsible, holding this power on such a tenure, than those 
fortifications.” Shortly afterwards, thatis in 1819, he obtained a commission who have collected together from various parts of the country, who are not 
as cornet inthe 18th Hussars ; and Scott, then speaking of his vigorous and|'Tesponsible to any one, and who have told Members of this House that they 
handsome form, which gave hope of strong health and long life. described him) |Will raise such opposition at future elections that they shall no longer have 
as “ the shoot of an aik” (oak), and said of his disposition, “ He is certainly the honour of seats in this House if they decide according to their fair and im- 
one of the best-conditioned lads I ever saw in point of temper.” He was partial jadgment upon the question that is now to be brought before them ?” 
present at the marriage of his sister Sophia with Lockhart, in April. 1820, and (Cheers. ) : : 

Scott, then writing to a friend, says that “ when he attended the ceremony in|| Lord John reviewed the history of the subject— 

full regimentals you have scarce a handsomer young man. He is about six feet||_ Until late years, the whole task of education has been left to voluntary ef- 
and one inch, and perfectly well made” At another time, alluding to his ro. forts. In 1754, an individval—Mr. Raikes first raised subscriptions to establish 
bust form, Scott notices him as * a new edition of the Irish giant.” some schools. Inthe beginning of the century, when Mr. Lancaster first 

In 1821 he quitted England for Berlin, to complete his military education||came into this country, individuals established the British and Foreign School 
there ; and the letters written to him by his father show the care paid by Scott [Society ; and the clergy established National Schools on the plan of Dr. Bell. 
to his improvement, the attention he paid to the formation of his moral and||!n 1832 or 1833, asmall vote was proposed to aid the education of the work- 
intellectual character, and the pride he felt in his progress. When he returned, ||! classes ; and £10,000. or £20,000. was placed by the Treasury at the dis- 
in July, 1823, Scott wrote :—‘ Walter has returned a fine, bold, steady, sol posal of the National Society and the British and Foreign Society. In that 
dier like young man, from his abode on the Continent.” His marriage with shape the matter continued till 1839, when it was proposed to establish the 
Miss Jobson, the heiress of Lochore, took place about eighteen months later. Committee of Council to administer the funds hitherto granted 10 the different 
Captain Basil Hall, whowas a visitor at Abbotsford in the winter of 1824-25,|\secieties. The Committee of Council is nominated by the Queen ; and the 
writes in his journal, under date of January 9, 1825 :-— Lord President of the Cuuncil for the time being is placed at tbe head of the 

The death of Lady Scott followed closely on her husband's ruin, and Cap- Committee. The appointment of that Committee gave rise to vehement dis- 
taie Scott instantly came over from Dublin to attend his father in his af-||¢ussions in both Houses : the Acchbishop of Canterbury protested against its 
fiction, There is an entry in Scott’s diary in May, 1826 :— formation, and against any scheme of education that was not made the subject 

“ A walk with my sons did me a deal of good ; indeed, their society is the of a bill before Parliament. It was evident that both the Committee and the 
greatest support the world can afford me. Their ideas of everything are so Church would be weakened by those differences of opinion. Accordingly, 
yust and honourable, kind toward their sisters, and affectionate to me, that I when it was proposed to appoint Inspectors of Education, it was suggested 
must be grateful to God for sparing them to me, and continue to battle with that an Inspector should be appointed with the concurrence of the two Arch- 
the world for their sakes if not for my own ” bishops within their respective provinces ; and that the Inspectors should re- 

When in 1831, thesale of Abbotsford seemed inevitable, Scott records an||P0rt to the Committee of Counci!, not only as to the secular education in the 
instance of his son’s aflection :— schools, but also as to the nature of the religious education given in the 

“ I have a letter of great comfort from Walter, who, in a manly, handsome, schools according to the liturgy of the Church of England ; duylicates of those 
dutiful manner, expressed his desire to possess the library and moveables of||teports as to the religious instructions to be sent to the Archdishops Such 
every kind at Abbotsford, with such a valuation laid upon them as I shall| Was the State of the question in 1841, when Sir Robert Peel came into office. 
choose to impose.” No change was then made in the appointment of the Committee ; though the 

Another entry speaks of his affectionate care of his sisters :— ‘persons of course, being Ministers of the Crown, vacated their seats. Sir James 

“ Feb., 1831. I executed my last will, leaving Walter burdened with Graham and Lord Stanley became members of the Committee, Lord Wharn- 
£1,000 to Sophia, £2,000 to Anne, and the same to Charles, He is to advance) (Cliffe itshead. Lord Wharncliffe adopted the rule for appointing Inspectors. 
them this money if they want it ; if not, to pay them interest. All this is his The Inspectors of Schools connected with the British and Foreign Society did 
own choice.” not conduct any examination as to the religious instruction given in those 

schools, but only took the declaration of the managers of the schools that the 


Scott retained his love for his son to the last. : / 
— were duly read. The grants continued to be made under that plan, 
, : and also various grants for normal schools; until, last the in- 
Imperial Parliament. ‘creased to £100,000. 
EDUCATION. When the present Ministers came into office, they found that a great num- 


House of Commons, April 19. |\ber of schools had been built, and that there was no longer such a demand as 

First on the “ orders” of the House of Commons, stood the application of there had been for money to build schools. On the other hand, there were va- 
Lord John Russel! for the Educational grant, to be prefaced by a statement. seo deficiencies in the management and conduct of the schools, and it was pro- 
posed to increase the number of Inspectors. It wasalso proposed to pay for some 

of the boys in the better-managed schools, so as to enable them to remain at 


ernment measure, were presented by various Members. , 
Sir BENJAMIN HALL noticed a rumour, that a compromise had been en-| school for a longer time. The system of monitors under the plan of Lancaster 
tered intobetween the Government and the Wesleyan body, at the ex nanos Bell had not answered satisfactorily, because the boys left school at too 


of the Roman Catholies ; and he asked whether that report was correct ! early an age to be efficient teachers. it was therefore intended to induce the 
Lord JOHN RUSSELL replied by a statement of the facts. The negotia-| boys to remain some years in the schools, in order to become assistant teachers : 
tion was not begen by any person authorized on the part of Government. His and a money allowance became requisite for the purpose. It was also pro- 
noble friend Lord Ashley understood, from some members of the Wesleyan posed to augment the salaries of masters who had been trained and had cer- 
body, that they were about to enter into resolutions characterizing the minutes, tifivate of efficiency ; for Lord John had always considered that you never could 
in a manner which he thought inapplicable ; and he asked them to wait while} /effectually raise education in this country till you have raised the condition and 
\prospects of the schoolmaster—that constitutes all the difference between the 

vestion. The Secretary to the Committee of Couneil lalertness or listlessness of the pupils, in their backwardness or progress. With 
accordingly came to Loru Lansdowne and Lord John and asked for directions.) a similar object it was proposed to provide the retiring pensions for schoolmas- 

‘They said they should have no hesitation in answering any questions the Wes. ters. No money would be required on that account for the present year, but 
‘ Jeyan body chose to put, in order to a correct understanding of the Minutes.| it would be required in future years. 

One question was, whether persons holders of ecclesiastical functions would}} Lord John must say, that these propositions did not seem to him to merit 
to the office of pupil-teachers ; and the answer w2s in the negative.| those denunciations and threats which had been poured so plentifully on the 
whether the authorized version of the Scriptures must|/heads of Ministers. On the contrary, the most natural observation would have 
be used in the schools to which aid should be given! On this subject the) been, “ 1s this all? are you doing nothing more? Your plan is good so far as 
» querists were referred to the resolution of the Committee of Council in De /\it goes, but not equal to the immensity of the evil.” Whatever might be the 

cember 1839, which required in the schools receiving assistance ‘ the daily answer to that observation, he would notice the more prominent of the oppo- 
reac of a portion of the Scriptures”’ : and it was always understood that ||site objections— 

1.“ the Scriptures” meant the authorized version of the Scriptures. In 1839/| The Dissenters of various denominations applauded the Government in 1839 
‘another plan had been proposed b the Committee of Council, in which it was||for intrusting the subject of education to the Committee of Council : now, an 
way version of the Bible; atd therefore,||objection is raised to that Committee ! It is said to be altogether a mistake 


- intended to allow the use of the sion 
if the Committee had imtended the same thing in December 1839, they would) for the State to give any assistance whatever in supoprt of education: the 


- have so stated. The Wesleyan body asked whether their own Committee of||State, it is averred, has only to punish crime. That argument would go far, 
&-Bdiication would be recognized and their coneurrence asked on the appoint |{not only to overthrow this particular grant, but also the grant for education in 
tor of their schools? They were told that such a plan//[reland, the Regium Donum, the assistance to ministers of the Church of 


tof an I 
would not be ebjected to, Lord John believed he had stated the rule laid|(Scotland, and any money granted for the purpose of teaching, ot assisting 


tion on the points in q 


Another question was, 


# 
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schools in connexion with churches and chapels. It is also said that there is tional function of Parliament, with the religious convictions or civil rights of 
no need for further education ; that the people of England are already educa- the subject— re er 
ted, or on the way to be so. Without going into minute statistics, he was sure,| ‘' I am aware of what I think Js a very great hardship in many of the Chureh 
that Members would see in their own neighbourhoods that education is lamen- schools in this country—the existence of arule disallowing children to come 
ably deficient. Dr. Vaughan, one of the epponents of the measure, calculates, © them unless they learn the Church Catechism and attend the church on the 
in the British and Foreign Quarterly Review, that of children between four Sabbath. With respect to this rule, we neither promote nor encourage it by 
and fourteen years of age there are 3,600,000 ; that less than a third of this this scheme. If we had made it a condition of these grants that the funda- 
number are found in day-schools, much less than a third in Sunday-schools ‘mental rules of these schools should be departed from, we should thereby have 
only, and nearly a million and a half in no school whatever. Lord John quoted Jost the advantage of any of these schools which are properly conducted. 
the further statistics furnished by the Registrar-General, by the Reverend Mr., But, for my own part, I cannot but think that the Church itself would gain a 
Clay of the Preston House of Correction, &c., to show the excessive igno. great advantage by ailowing parents to send their children to these schools 
rance of the poorer classes. In gaol the prisoners receive education : is it not without insisting on their learning the Church Catechism or attendin at church 
desirable to give it them before they reach that place ‘—or, in the words of a 0D the Sabbath. | believe that the rule of the Wesleyan body » which allows 
written question handed to the Reverend Mr. Burnett at a public meeting. parents to act on their own religious convictions in this respect, is much wiser, 
“Is itnot better to put aguide-post at the beginning of a man’s life than a and more charitable, and has not, I believe, any tendency to effect a diminution 
ibbet at the end of it !’’ Mr. Burnett replid, * What if the guide-post should !2 the Wesleyan community. I should see with great pleasure any improve- 
ead to the gibbet '”—a quick answer, no doubt, and one that would be well) ment in the rules of Church schvols on this point. 1 cannot, however, force 
received by a public meeting. Another objection taken by Mr. Baines amounts, ®®Y change on them. I cannot believe that this grant of £ 100,000, part of 
to this, that there are large classes in towns irretrievably doomed to great ig- which is to go to them, would entitle the Ministers of the Crown to impose 
norance, brutal sensuality, to vice and crime ; and that education cannot be terms on these voluntary schools which of themselves they are not willing to 
made to reach them. Lord John was astonished at such a propositio. : it only adopt. ButI say again, that I shall be glad to see a change in this respect : 
showed the straits for arguments to which men were obliged to have recourse. |and I say further, that if in any place there should be some small body of Dis- 


No doubt, there are men who will never be redeemed from sensual indulgence 
and riotous excesses ; but their numbers may be dininished. 


There are also more specific objections to the plan, and some that Lord 
John thought had great force. If Ministers have not done better, it is in con- 
sideration that the ground is in a great part filled by the various societies 
which have established systems of education for themselves— 


century the various religious parties should have united Churchmen and Dis-| 
senters in the same schools He did not say that it could have been done, but) 
it would have led to a united education. Others thought that Dissenters had 
been too scrupulous as to the teaching of the Liturgy and Catechism. What- 
ever the opinions upon these points, the fact is, that Ministers have to deal’ 
with a great amount of schools existing, and the great amount of money annu- 
ally granted to these schools. The National Society professed that in their 
schools, connected with the Church of England, there are more than 900,000 
pupils. With regard to the other schools, it was laid down in 1839 that Min | 
isters would not make any inquiry at all as to the religious instruction, though) 
they required Inspectors to report upon the efficiency of the secular part of 
the instruction. The rule which was adopted in 1839 with respect to the 
building of schools was now to be adepted for the education of the pupil- 
teachers and stipendiary monitors. ‘The parties who consented to the rules 
applied to the building of schools in 1839 now object to the application of the 
same rules to tuition ; adistinction which Lord John could not comprehend.| 
There is no question now of the Church of England arrogating to herself the! 
teaching of the whole people. If, indeed, the subscriptions of the Church 


of principle—it is a difference of amount and an equality of principle. The 
plan laid down in the recent minutes had been carefully represented as a sys 
tem of State education. It is not so ; it is only a system which comes in aid 
of voluntary subscriptions. It hasalso been said that some other scheme of) 
education would have been better ; that the Governmeut ought to have con- 
fined itself to secular education, taking no cognizance whatever of religious in- 
struction. Dr. Vaughan and others have no objection to aid being given to 
the different Church and L:ssenters Societies, but they would have the State 
take no cognizance whatever of the religious instruction given in the schools.' 


‘senters willing to send their children to the Church school, but shut out from 
doing so by the rule I have mentioned, that would form an additional reason 
for granting aid to the locality, so that a schoo! might be opened where all the 
children of the place might go.” 

| Lord John read a passage from Dr. Vaughan, showing the smal] impression 
that has been made by educational efforts, and the immense want of popular 


He could not but think it desirable, that at the commencement of the present goer ee 
great, he was not disposed to wait for the time until he could advance a gene- 
ral and more perfect scheme : he was disposed rather to feel his way, at least 


Reading this passage, impressed with this truth, seeing that the evil is so 


to begin the task of dispelling that ignorance, and of promoting religion and 
Virtue among the great mass of the population; and, be the opposition to his 
measure what it might, he should at least have the consolation that he had 


jmade an attempt to diminish the empire of ignorance, and to raise the 
the 


ple of this country in the scale of religion and virtue among the nations o 
lobe 


globe. 
« Lord John concluded by moving the order of the day for the House to re- 


‘solve itself into a Committee of Supply. 


_ Mr. THOMAS DUNCOMBE opposed the motion with an amendment : and 


he had received several communications from Churchmen as well as Dissen- 
‘ters assuring him that if be had given lorger notice of his amendment, they 


would have afforded it every support by means of petitions. He maintained 
that the Government scheme is dangerous to civil and religious liberty : is 
calculated to increase the power of the Crown ; invades the functions of Par- 
liament ; is unjust to the tax-payer who receives no benefit from it; isa 


sch in the objects ht to be lished, while it 
portion of the grant would go tothe Church; but that is not a difference | 


will carry discord and dissension into every locality where it is intruded. 
He appealed to the petitions to show the want of any general concurrence. 


‘To show how petitions were obtained in favour of the scheme, he read a cir- 
jcular fromthe Reverend Henry Hughes, Honorary Secretary to the Central 


Committee for Promoting the Government Scheme of Education, of which 
Lord Ashley is chairman. The letter contained the form of a petition ; sug- 


gested that petitions should be forwarded to Borough or County Members, or 


to Lord Ashley, orto ** The Right Honourable Lord John Russell, M.P., 32 


‘Chesham Piace, London”—(Laughter)—who has kindly promised to take 


charge of them” ; and the writer added in a postscript—* I have authority 


‘to state, that under the existing Minutes, the authorized version of the Scrip- 


This is very much what Government is now doing ; because there can be no /tures must be read daily in all schools aided by the Government.” So that the 
doubt that the several societies will continue to use their own catechisms and Roman Catholics were to be excluded from all participation in this grant. 


formularies, as they now do. Others who speak of secular education have a 


| Mr. Duncombe read astatement by a correspondent of his own, narrating 


different meaning : they hold that religion is a matter with which the school- the compromise which had veen effected with the Wesleyans. According to 
master hasno concern. A scheme of that kind was brought forward by Mr. ‘the account, these concessions were made to the deputation, —* that all Church 
Roebuck some years ago. * To such a scheme I have the most decided objec-) schools taking Government aid should be required to receive the children of 
tion. Under such a system, the State would take cognizance, in schools set up’ ‘Wesleyan parents, without such children having to learn the Church Cate- 
by itself, of one half only, and that not the most important half, of the in-| chism or attend on Sunday the Church service ; and that no person in holy or- 
struction to be given to the children therein educated. | think myself, that to) ldere should have the office 6f master in any school aided by the Government ; 
omit any inculcation of the duties of religion—to omit instructing the children) the jatter rule being intended to defeat a proposal of the Bishop of Exeter, to 
in the principles of love to God and love to their neighbour—would be a grave, |invest masters of such schools with Deacons’ orders. These poinis having 


a serious, and an irreparable fault. 1 think myself, that no advantage that could, 
be gained from uniting different sects could compensate for such an apparent 
deciaration by the State, that they thought secular knowledge and secular 
learning a'one was that with which they had any concern, or in which they 
took any interest. I think, besides, that practically—supposing the objections 
which stand in front of such ascheme to be overruled—considering how the 
time of the working classes of this country and of their children must be occu-| 
pied, and considering also how the time of the teachers of religion is and 
must be occupied, you could not obtain, in this way, a sufficient amount of re_ 
ligious instruction. I think, therefore, that both in principle and in practice 
such a scheme would be objectionable. But I believe, moreover, even if such) 
a scheme had in my eyes greater advantages, that it is one which would no’) 
be acceptable to Parliament, and far less acceptable to the people of this coun. 
try ; for they would confound the omission of religious instruction, and the de- 
claration that such instruction was to be left to the ministers of different per- 
suasions, with irreligion. ‘They certainly would be wrong in their interpreta- 
tion of the intention ; but still { think that feeling would be entertained ; and | 
believe it would be so strong as to overbear, and at once put an end to, any 
scheme proposed on such a basis." 

He had already stated that the authorized version of the Scriptures is the 
one to be used : he believed that thus far no practical inconvemience had aris- 
en from this restriction, and Le saw no necessity for discussing it at the pres- 
ent moment. As applications had been received for the whole of the £100,000... 
it would not be desirable to expend any part of that £100,000. upon Roman 
Catholic schools— 

| believe that about half a million of money has already been spent for 
education purposes, under the direction of the Lords of the Treasury and the 
Committee of Council on Education ; and of that sum, I do not think a single 
—- been given for the establishment or assistance of purely Romau 
Catholic schools ; and 1 do not see the advantage of coming to an immediate! 
decision on this subject, which seems to have been brought forward merely for, 
the sake of placing a stumbling block in our ae ae 

Alluding to Mr. Duncombe’s contemplated motion, Lord John said he 
thought he had shown that the scheme would not interfere with the constitu-_ 


||perhaps, the Roman Catholics were not to be excluded. Was that mere ro- 
imance ! 


| 


jkind. The 


been eonceded to the deputation, they met on Friday last, and the decision 
they came to was in favour of the Government scheme. Such was this histo- 
- [Mr. Macaulay—« It is mere romance.”] Mere romance! ‘Then, 


fle had that morning received a communication from Leeds. It enclosed a 
‘resolution passed by a Committee meeting of Roman Catholics, in which they 
say they “ cannot refrain from expressing their contempt and abhorrence of a 
Munistry desirous of creating a new disability upon her Majesty's Roman Cath- 
oke subjects.” There is no “ romance” in that. Did Mr. Macaulay, when he 


‘opposed Lord Stanley’s attempt to revoke the minute of 1839, understand that 
|Roman Catholics should be excluded ! Let Lord Morpeth, too, answer that 


question ; who then said that “as long as the State thought proper to 
employ Roman Catholic sinews and to finger Unitarian gold, it could not refuse 
to extend to those by whom it so profited the blessings of education.’’ That 
opinion of Lord Morpeth’s was warmly defended by Lord John Russell, Mr. 
O'Connell, Mr. Hawes, and others ; and they ridiculed the attempt to get up 
a “ No Popery” cry. Who would have expected that the same Ministers, re- 
turning to power, would be the first to exclude the Roman Catholics from par- 
_— the grant! ‘I'hey stood up for perfect equality epee | not 
now ! hat would be said by Mr. Sheil and others, who in voting usually go 
‘into the same lobby with Minuters ! 

If such honourable and right honourable gentlemen should cast that reproach 
upon theirown religion, or should adopt the more cowardly course of running 
away and flying from the battle, there might still be a sufficient number who 
would refuse to vote a shilling of the public money until all who contributed to 
it should share equally in the distribution of the grant. 

‘To show that the scheme is “ unconstitutional,” Mr. Duncombe quoted the 
statement made by Lord Lansdowne in the House of Lords, that the Mmutes 
might be laid on the table without any prefatory remark, seeing that they did 
‘not contain anything which required the sanction of ether House He ridi- 
culed the Minutes as quackery: people might talk of Dr. Eady, or of Dr. 
\Morison's pills ; but Dr. Kay Shuttleworth’s Minutes beat everything of the 

proposed workshops in schools are the laughingstock of the coun- 
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try. A parcel of girls—kitchen-maids. and chamber-maids that are to be—| terferenze, and of free competition in matters of trade has succeeded they say, 
will be crammed with ‘ compound proportion” ; the parochial ¢lergyman as- |,‘ Recollect what that principle has done, and let us trust to it." The argument 
sisting. There is to be “vocal music,” and * drawing from models.” He) is, that if free competition is excellent in matters of trade, the same priceiple 
had presented a petition from working meu complaining that the workshops’ 'must be excellent also in the education of the people. If it be a sound prin- 
would inflict a serious injury on the honest aud hard-working artisans, by in-| ciple for the supply of corn, it must be a sound principle also for the supply of 
creasing the competition which has already brought the body of trades down schools. But sir, 1 must say that no one analogy could be more false... . 
to the mere subsistence level. The experiment of industrial schools has al- What class of men have the same strong and pressing interest in supplying the 
ways failed. Men cannot be taught a trade in a day ; they must serve an ap-| people with good schools, as the grocer has to supply the people with good su- 
prenticeship. But there is this dilemma—either young persons will be taught) gar. True it is that there are some benevolent persons who contribute. some 
trades imperfectly, or a serious injury to the working classes. | |their money, and some their time to the education of the people ; and in many 
| To chow the sense of impartiality in the official administration, Mr. Dun-| places, it is said, that the existing competition does no good. But do not be 
combe mentioned two cases— ‘\dece:'ved by words. Do not think that this competition is arything like the 
In 1844, some friends of religion and education in Manchester resolved to’ |fierce competition which is evoked by the desire of wealth or by the dread of 
build a school for girls, and laid out £350. Dr. Shuttleworth promised that! ruin. It is a great error to suppose that the competition of men for the 
the Council would grant £100. ; but when the money was asked for, only good of others, can have the strength and potency of the competition to secure 
£50. was granted. A gentleman in the same town laid out £800. to build a!/wealth for themselves ? You would not say that the state of competition 
school in connexion with the Church of England. The Council granted him||among benevolent persons for the relief of the poor in Englaad is so great in 
£800. ||various ways that you would abolish the poor rates because this benevolent 
Mr. Duncombe also addressed himself to the task of replying to passages in’ |competition would give more to the poor than the poor rates 1” 

the pamphlet attributed to Mr. Kay Shuttleworth. He spoke of the increasin | « If the principle of free competition were in reality a principle of the same 
atronage of goverament—the Local Courts Bill and its Judges, the intended /potency in education as we all admit it to be in matters of trade, we ought to 


oard of Health and «ts Inspectors, the four new Bishops, &c. In coaclusion,||see education as prosperous under this system of free competition as trade i t- 
he moved that before any money be granted, \lself is. If we could by possibility have had the principle of free competition 
a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the justice and ex- |fairly tried in any country, it would be our own. Jt has been tried for a long 


pediency of such a scheme, and its probable annual cost : also to inquire wheth-||time with perfect libe:ty in the richest country under the heavens, and where 


er the regulations attached thereto do not unduly increase the influence of the | the people are not unfriendly to it. ia ven : 7 
« If the principles of free competition wou ow itself sufficient, it oug 


crown, invade the constitutional functions of parliament, and interfere with the) 
religious convictions and the civil rights of her Majesty’s subjects.” | to be here ; our schools ought to be the models of common schools ; the people 
Viscount DUNCAN seconded the amendment ; repeating several objections who have been educated iu them ought to shew the most perfect intelligence; ev- 
ery school ought to have ite excellent little library, and its mechanical apparatus ; 


to the measure ; but especially objeciing to the irresponsible power which it, 
proposed to give to the Educational Committee of the Privy Council. ‘land instead of there being such a thing as a grown person being unable to read 
Sir ROBERT INGLIS retained the objection which he originally had to the, or write, such an individual ought to be one at whom the people would stare, 


scheme of education sanctioned by the Committee of the Council ; but at the and who shou Id be noted in the newspapers ; whilst the schoolmaster ought to 
same time, he felt that it was perfectly vain to hope at the present moment to) ‘be as well acquainted with his important duties as the cutler with knives or the 
create a ditlerent organization for the diffusion of education. He accepted the engineer wirh machinery ; moreover he ought to be amply remunerated, and 
plan, he would not say cheerfully, but thankfully. Setting aside the funda-| the highest respect of the public ought to be extended to him. Now, is this the 
mental defect, it was greatly superior to anything which could be expected | truth !” 

from any other combination of parties in that House. It introduced a series of | He referred to the charges of Judges, resolutions of grand juries, reports of 


very great improvements. Sir Robert claimed for the church the office of be-, iprison inspectors, to gaol satistics, reports of the registrar general of marriages, 
to show the miserable ignorance that prevails. One third of the men and one 


ing the best educatrix of the people: going back a hundred years betore the 
time of Bell and Lancaster, almost ali the grammar schools were founded by |half of the women in the prime of life, who are destined to be the parents of the 
members of the Church of England. ||next generation, cannot sign their names. 

Mr. MACAULAY as a member of the council whose conduct had been call-.| “ How many of the day schools are nothing more than a dirty room, with a 
ed in question, defended the minutes. He declined to follow Mr. Duncombe’s| /heap of fuel on one side and a brood of chickens on the other ; where the only 
discursive speech. He was unable to discover from that speech what Mr. Dun- |instruments for instruction are a dog eared spelling book and a broken slate ! 
combe’s opinion was even on the great fundamenta! principle at issue—whether!|As for the masters, how many of these men are now the refuge of other call- 
the education of the common people is, or is not, something to which it is the||ings,—discarded servants or ruined tradesmen ; who cannot do a sum of three, 
duty of the state to attend. Mr. Macaulay held that it is the right and duty of |}who would not be able to write a common letter, who do not know whether the 
the State to provide for the education of the common people ; citing the author ||world is a cube or a sphere, and cannot tell whether Jerusalem is in Asia or 
ity of Adam Smith— America ; whom no gentleman would trust with the key of his cellar, and no 

What is the alternative ? “Take away education, and what are your means! |tradesman would send of a message’ Yet such are the men to whom you 
Military force, prisons, solitary cells, penal colonies, gibbets ; all the other ap-||trust the mind of the rising generation, on whom the prosperity and the future 
paratus of penal laws. If, then, there be an end which a government is bound| eminence of this great country will depend.” 
to attain—i! there are two ways only of attaining it—if one of those ways isby | He quoted a passage from Mr. Edward Baines Jr.—no mean opinion—refer- 
elevating the moral and intellectual character of the people, and if the other| |ring to these evidences of ** neglected cultivation, lost mental power, and spir- 


way is by inflicting pain—who can doubt which way every government ought to! /itual degradation.” 
take 7” “It is said that if we only wait with patience, the i of free compe- 
tition will do all that is necessary for educaticn. We have been waiting with 


Look at the first report presented to the Committee of Education on the 
district of Newport , just after the frantic insurrection at that place. * Accor ||patience for years ; how long are we to wait !—are we to wait till 2,847 or till 
ding to that report, it appeared that there were about eleven thousand children! /3,847 !?” 
in that district at an age when they ought to have been receiving education ;| He devoted much pains to show that a corrupt use of the government pat- 


but that of those about 8,000 attended no school, and that a great many of those! ronage under the minutes would be practically impossible ; any one applying 
to make So-and-so an exciseman, for instance, would be answered, “ So we 


who did might as well have stayed away for anything useful that they were 
taught; that the apparatus of instruction was most faulty—that the masters (will, but before we do so you must contribute double the amount of the excise- 
were some of them ruined tradesmen, some of them discarded miners, &c, men, man's salary.” We are told in the same breath that the plan will cost £2,000,000, 
whose sole qualities for tuition were that they were utterly disqualified for any} and that it will destroy voluntary exertions. The two argumenis refute 
other pursuit.” each other. By the arraugment under which government contributes only in 
In the opinion that education is the province of the State, Mr. Macaulay was |the proportion of one third, if voluntary exertion be destroyed, the plan will not 
fortified by the opi..ion of the wisest legislators and philosophers of all ages, by|/cost a penny ; if it cost £2,000,000, the voluntary principle will have been 
the most illustrious advocates of civil and religious liberty — stimulated to such a degree, and the country so animated in the cause, as to have 
“ To those men, who, with unconquerable principles, in the days of Archbish-| |laid down £4,000,000. ‘The minutes arrogate for the crown no power which 
op Laud, left this country for the wilderness, where they might enjoy a pure|it does not aiready possess. It did not require an act of parliament to establish 
liberty acd a free worship—to those great and religious men who were the//the Military Asylum at Chelsea, or girl’s schools in regiments. All that the 
founders of the State of Massachusetts, it appeared to be nothing so sinful,||Crown requires is the money. If the Crown, indeed, were to ask money for a 
nothing so contrary to civil and religious liberty, that the State should take|/purpose which is illegal, then an aci of parliament would be required to sanction 
charge of the education of the common people. One of the ordinancos passed! |its approbation. Mr. Macaulay maintained that no scheme had ever been more 
in that country in 1741, in its preamble, recites that the education of the peo-!jstrictly impartial. He had shown that all classes are interested in education, 
ple was a matter of the deepest interest tothe community ; and it places the} |because it induces tu the common security and prosperity ; and in his peroration 
education of youth under the care of the state. + Educate the people by means) |he insisted that such a measure could not be made an instrument of mere po- 
of State interference was the last legacy of Washington to the people of the) |litical antagonism — 
United States. +‘ Educate the people,’ was the constant language of Jefferson.||_ ‘ That statesman must follow a most shortsighted policy, who supposes him- 
1 put his testimony very high, because of all the eminent men who ever appear-||self justified in making the question of an improved system of education the 
ed in this world, he was the one whose inclination most tended to tear down||means of carrying on a war against his adversaries in politics or religion. He 
the functions of government to the lowest pomt, and to prevent it as mucb||is not a friend to the common people who would give them no efficient educa- 
as possible from interfering with the people ; and yet the latter part of his /tion concurrently with the enlargement of their franchisement. ‘I'o leave them 
life was passed in a constant struggle to introduce a new system of popular||in ignorance, and at the same time to augment their political power, is 10 do 
education, conducted under Government superintendance, into the State of||that for them which can be of no use either to themselves orto the state, From 
Virginia.” thuse who would thus treat the people of England. 1 venture with confidence 
Such is the testimony of all ages, excepting aclamour which dates from!|to appeal to the men of the present age. I venture with still greater confidence 
1846— to appeal to a future age, which when it sees the people of England enjoying 
“ Sir, this new theory of government, if it have no other merit, may claim||the blessings of a just and efficient state of education, will look back wiih as- 
that of originality. It seems to me to run thus.—all men have hitherto mistaken! |tonishment to the fact that the attempt to establish such a system has been re- 
the functions of government ; government is the great hangman of the age :||sisted for years in the name of civil and religious freedom.” (Much cheoring.) 
the business of government is to do nothing for the repression of crime among}; Sir ROBERT PEEL could not permit the House to go to the vote without 
its subjects, except by harsh and degrading means ; and from the employment||stating the grounds on which he supported the measure. In 1839 he objected 
to considering the subject on a single vote ; he still objected ; he saw great in- 


of all means towards that end which operate by elevating the intellectual and 
moral nature of man, government is excluded.” This new theory Mr. Macau-||convenience in withholding the regulations from the full consideration of Parlia- 
lay could only explain on the principle of reaction. “ There has been a great\|ment—from the House of Lords, who must now adopt or reject the measure 


contest with government on matters of trade: men’s passions have been much||wholly, But such was his view as to the necessity of making some progress in 
excited, aud 1 is said by the advocates of noninterfereuce and free competition |reducing the monstrous evil of leaving the country without any means of edu- 
aad by meu of great ability and excellent intentions, that they have driven the||cation, that—foreseeing the probable consequences of insisting upon the opposi- 


government frown the contest in a province which did not belong to it, they will] |tion of 1839—looking to Sir James Graham’s failure when he proceeded by bill 
id he incur the re- 


continue the contest till they have driven the government from a province||in 1842—he had resolved to support this proposition. Sbou 
whioh is ita legitimate domain ; aid beosuse the benelicual i sponsibility Of éxpouing it to \ne of All bad agreed that 


principal of nonin 
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some remedy ought to be afforded for the monstrous evil. The Dissenters do! fuse their assent, because they are afraid the Church will derive some advan- 
not deny the importance of popular education ; they object to tke interference tage ; on the next occasion the Church is opposed to any measure, for fear of 
of the State as less efficacious for its purpose. If he could believe itso, he some recognition of the principle of Dissent But in the mean time, while all 
should say it were much better to avoid the exercise of State author'ty. But these disputes go on, it 1s for us to ask ourselves what is to become of the 800 
all evidence goes to show that voluntary effort has failed; and no consideration) children who are born every day? What is to become of the 300,000 persons 
would induce them to withhold Government aid if they did but know the extent, who are every year added to the population ?” 

of the evil. He glanced at evidence of it: in one district only 100,000 out of | He was for religious as well as secular instruction ; and he concluded his 
300,000 or 400,000 children receiving any education, and that 100,000 receiv-| speech. which had been greatly cheered, with an earnest but simple peroration 
ing such a kind, that if the House were shocked at the disproportion it would! on the advantage of popular education to “that religion which msst courts in- 
be still more painfully affected at the nature of it—boys of fifteen attending! quiry, which most desires self-judgment, and which rests upon the basis of in- 
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Sunday schools for five years and unable to write or even to read, voluntary tellectual strength.” 


— failing, as at Oldham, for want of support, the schoolmasters left un 


Adverting to the present plan, he regarded that as the most important part 
which tends to elevate the condition of the schoolmaster; and as to the objec- 
tion that it would extend the patronage of the Government, it was really too fu- 
tile to require serious answer. The minutes do not overturn, they adopt the 


voluntary principle, and render it more effectual. As to the Church, if she de- 
rived larger advantages, it would be by offering larger exertions; and he re- 


joiced to see that by reawakened activity the Church is advancing in strength 
and influence. 
A question had arisen respecting the Roman Catholic population— 
“Tam of opinion that no establishment of general education, even in Eng- 
land, could be deemed complete which excluded the Roman Catholic popula- 


tion. (Great cheering.) The noble Lord says, that there is no alteration made 
in the principle of the Minutes of 1839: but in that respect I differ fromt he no-, 


ble Lord. I think you are about, practically at least, to make a material differ 
ence in the principles on which you have hitherto acted. You are about to ad- 
mit to a participation of the advantages of this vote members of the Dissenting 
community who have hitherto been excluded. Hitherto, the Wesleyan body 
has not, practically at least, had any participation in this vote. They were not 
in connexion either with National Society or the British and Foreign Schoo! 
Society ; and therefore, the rule which excluded from the participation of Par 
liamentary vote any society not in connexion with those institutions excluded 
the Wesleyans froin any pecuniary advantage from the vote. You are about 
to alter the principle of the Minutes in that respect. You have given assurance 
to the Wesleyats, that the rule which has hitherto prevailed shall not be appli 
cable tu them—that their schvols, although they are not in connexion with either 
of the present societies, shall be entit!ed to aid, and that the authorities of the 
Wesleyan body shall be consulted in respect to the inspection of their schools 


| Mr. DUNCOMBE withdrew half of his resolution; not wishing to convey a 
| censure on Government. The House divided on the other half of the amend- 
‘ment, which was negatived, by 372 to 47. The main question was postponed 
| till Friday evening; when the House went into Committee, and the sum of 
| £100,000 was voted for the purposes of education, under the direction of Privy 


| Council Committee. 

FROM MEXICO. 

| New Orleans papers of the 11th, bring full details of the latest news. The 

Bulletin says it learns from Gen. Pillow that Gen. Scott told him he intended 

ito move with his whole disposable force immediately for the capital, and that 

orders had just been issued for the advance to proceed from Perote with the siege 
artillery, to be followed by all the troops at Jalapa. No serious opposition is 
| expected. 

li hebantiog to the best advices, Santa Anna is near Orizaba, where it is said 

| he has been joined by 3000 cavalry under Canalizo ; itis added that an attack 

| upon some of the wagon traius is apprehended. The Swedish Consul who 


‘had just reached Vera Cruz, visited Santa Anna, and reported that he had avout 


| 1000 men badly equipped. Gen. Worth had strengthened his position at Pe- 
|\rote, and sent Col. Garland’s brigade forward. The following paragraphs con- 
| tain all the intelligence of interest : 
Vera Cruz, May 5, 1817. 

i The British Consul at this place has just received a communication from the 
| British Minister, Mr. Bankhead, saying that the Mexican governmunt has soli- 
\\cited the friendly mediation of his government to settle the difficulties between 
| Mexico and the United States. I learned this morning that such a letter had 
| received from Mr. Benkhead, and at once called on the English Consul, 
\who tells me that such is the fact. You may therefore rely on the accuracy of 


this statement. 


So far as the condition of the Roman Catholics is concerned, that is a materia! 


difference—a difference in point of feeling as well as in point of practice. You 
are going to widen the sphere of the measure. and the more wide that sphere ic! 
the more marked is the exclusion. Therefore, I think the time is come,—and J 


by a right honourable friend, that it may be expedient to postpone the considera- 
tion of this question. (“ Hear hear !” and laughte:.) 1 amnot disposed, to 
urge the hasty adoption of any measure of this nature; but I am not disposed, 
on the other hand, that there shall be any doubt as to the opinions which I hold 
(Cheers.) Iwill take the population of Manchester, in which there is a district 
called the ‘ Irish towi:,’ in consequence of great numbers of Irish resident there, 
anounting to from 60,000 to 70,000. Now, what class of people are these! 
They come over there distinguished by their industry, and they bargain for their 
labour. They have no natural protectors ; there are few wealthy Catholics 
immediately connected with Manchester to care for their interest ; and there 
isno one probably to superinteisi :heir education. There are 60,000 or 70.0u0 
of them ; and how is their education to be attended to! They have the priest, 
no doubt : but I apprehend the means of the priest to provide a system of edu- 


cation are too scanty for such a purpose. Is it for the advantage of the state that’ | 


the children of these 60,000, or 70,00 people should be brought up in igno- 
rance and vice! (Cheers.) 1 confess | cannot conceive a more urgent case, 
not so far merely as the intellectual advantage of these Roman Catholics is con- 
cerned, but, if there is any virtue in our principle—if the true remedy against 
barbarism and crime and degradation of character is instruction—if this principle 
is applicable (and it 1s on this principle we are all agreed)—it is not for the ad- 


vantage of the Protestant community that these Roman Catholic children should, 


be immersed in ignorance. So far as their position is concerned, I can conceive 


no stronger claim on the part of a provident and paternal Government than at.|| 


tention to their concerns. 
*«] will not be tempted in the least spirit of party to consider this question; | 
will not be induced by the observations ofthe noble Lord to refer to this ab- 


We learn by letterfrom the city of Mexico, that they have stopped throwing 
up entrenchments around the city, and do not intend standing a siege or bom- 
‘bardment. For the first time since I have been in Mexico, | begin to think that 
j\the war is about drawing to a close. 
|| The Delta gives the iellowing statement on the authority of a gentleman di- 


| a party of infantry, on their way tojoin the main body of the army. They 


| ed on the rancheros, who, on the first fire, fled. One American was killed ; it 
‘was not known how many Mexicans. This occurred 8 miles this side of the 
\National Bndge. 

Had Gen. Scott a force sufficient to leave garrisons ani keep up a regular 
‘communication with his rear, and then march directly upon Mexico with a fight- 
‘ing force even of 6 or 8000 men, the war would be ended in one month's time, 
jat least so far as this country is able to make farther resistance of any moment ; 
‘but such a force he has not at his command just now. He may still go on to 
ithe capital, even with what he has, for there are not Mexicans enough in aris 
\to arrest him ; yet whether such a course would be prudent, or whether such 


||are his intentions or not, is more than any ene can say who is not thoroughly 
unto his secrets. 
There is a rumor that Santa Anna with alarge force intends attacking the 
‘next upward train, which will have a heavy amourt in specie. It will be a 
‘costly experiment to him, for tae wagons will be guarded by a force sufficient 
\to keep off every firelock in Mexico. 

From the Picayune. 


Jauapa, May Ist. 
The guerillas are fairly at work, as you will doubtless have learned ere this 
‘direct from Vera Cruz. A party of French ladies who have arrived here, and 
\who were along with the train attacked two days since, give a very animated 
‘account of the action —One man only was killed on our side, a volunteer, and 


sence, for the last five or six years, of any provision being made for those Ro- 
man Catholics. Jt may be there has not been earlier attention to this subject ; 


‘he lost his life while charging the hill where the guerillas had posted them- 
| selves. The French party is on its way to the city of Mexico, but it is in no 


but that is just the reason why the evil should now be remedied. _ believe, P@rticular hurry about starting just now. Never was there a time when the 


that the prevailing opinion in this House is, that it will be both just and politic 


| services of a regiment of well mounted Texans was as much needed as the pre- 


to make some provision for the education of Roman Catholics. | do not deny) 8®at—were they here, on the road, the Mexicans would soon become even more 


that the subject is one of great importance, or that it presents great difficulties ; 
but they are difficulties which, I think, my easily be solved.’’ “I shall not be 
inclined to take risk of preyudicing the consideration of the general measure by 
any compulsion on the Government with regard to their not having proposed a 
scheme of education for Roman Catholics. But, having made the change 
they have, I do entreat them not to receive the support of any body tow 
ards their present measure under the erroneous impression that the Roman 


Catholics are to be exeluded. There ought to be no such exclusion. Acd if 
there be a probability of an early election, it may be more important that there 


should be no misunderstanding on that subject. If the Government recegnize 
the principle which | understand them to recognize, and fairly to aver that they 
recognize, then they have given fair notice to ail parties, that although some de- 
lay may take place in the preparation for the additional minutes, yet that the 
principle is recognised, that you must not doom one class of her Majesty's sub- 
jects to perpetual exclusion from the benefit of the public grants for education, 
on account of the objections of other classes to their being allowed to partici- 

te. 

He called on religious persons of all persuasions to remember what it was 
that had been the cause of delay in education—our religious dissensions— 

“ We are all anxious for a system of education; yet we are all afraid to 
agree to any measure that is preposed, because we fear that some other body 


from whom we dissent will gain some advantage. One day the Dissenters re-| 


tee of the guerilla system than they now are of regular fighting: 


Since writing the above, the celebrated courier for the English merchants, 
‘Rafae! Beraza, has arrived from Mexico with letters for the British packet at 
‘Vera Cruz. He says but little, yet it has leaked out that they are organizing 
\gueril!as rapidly inboth Mexico and Puebla. All the robbers im the latter city, 
‘and their name is legion, have received regular licenses to rob and murder on 
ithe road. The beauty of the system has already manifested itself, for it is 
‘said they have already commenced plundering their own people on the roads. 
Jatara, May 4, 1847. 
Orders and counter-orders. This morning Gen. Quitman’s brigade of volun- 
‘teers was to take up the line of march towards Puebla, and to-morrow Col. 
‘Campbell was to move ; but as the time for which many of the volunteers en- 
‘listed has transpired, and as Gen. Scott has ascertained positively that but few 
of them will re-enlist, he has determined upon disbanding them here, and will 
isend them all home. This will of course not only delay, but alter his whole 
plan of operations, and the impression with pny be that he will zo no farther 
|than Puebla with his present force. You in the United States may think that 
he has an overwhelming power with him, and that he is fully able to run at will 
all over the country ; but the truth is, that in the first piace he did not have 
half men enough to advance upon the capital of Mexico, nor half the transpor- 


tation enough even for what he had. 
Official .— The Union of Tuesday night gives Gen. Scott's official 
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am the more anxiousto avow it because the avowal of opinions in this respect Y 
may be unpopular,—I think the time is come when justice and good policy wil! - Caen tieen.3 
require from you the mature consideratien of the position of the Roman Catho., “Ct ‘rom ¥ era Uraz :— aye 
lie population.” Whatever be the fears of the Mexicans, their feelings are anything but ami- ie) 
Look at the question by itself, on its own merits, without reference to partic. cable towards the Americans. ‘Ihe road along from Jalapa to Vera Croz ‘s 2 
ular minutes or particular phrases about « the Scriptures,” and see whether our dotted with the murdered and mangled bodies of our countrymen, who werv ie 
Roman Catholic fellow subjects can be excluded + 1 know, as has been said caught straggling away from the parties with which they happened to be march if 
: ing. One person counted no less than twenty-one victims of Mexican revenge t 
on the line of road. The banditti which a about there, recently attacked iZ 
\\fell back on the last wagon train, which was close in the re é escort charg- | t 
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account of the battle of Cerro Gordo, in continuation of his former report, the 
list of killed and wounded, and the reports of Gens. Twiggs and Patterson, and, 
inspector Gen. Hitchcock. 
he length of Gen. Scott's report, the details of which have already been 
given, and the necessity of making room for the later news received yesterday, 
compel us to omitit. The Gen. says: : 

Our whole force present in action and in reserve, was 8,500 ; the enemy is 
estimated at 12,000 or more. About 3000 prisoners, 4 or 5,000 stand of arms) 
and 43 pieces of artillery were taken. By the accompanying return I regret to, 
find our loss more severe than at first supposed, amounting in the two days to 
33 officers, and 398 men, in ail 434 ; of whom 63 were killed. The enemy's 
loss is computed to be trom 1,000 to 1,200. 

In the editorial prefix to the despatches the Union says : 

‘* We understand from Capt, Hughes, who arrived in Washington, last even- 
ing, that the liberal conduct of the Americans had made most favorable impres 
sien upon the Mexicans, and that Morales and Lan‘leros ha | advised the citizens 
of Jalapa to remain at their homes, and even the ladies of Vera Cruz to return 
to their houses. 

We shall lay before our readers to-morrow night, the letters from Gene- 
rals Worth and Pillow, Cols. Harney and Baker, of the Illinois volunteers ; from 
i Gardner, Capt. Wood, Major Loring, Col. Childs. Capt. Alexander, Maj. 
Ea Lieut. Colonel Plympton, Captain Francis Taylor, and Brevet Col. 
iley. 


A YEAR OF CONSOLATION. 
By Mrs. Butler, late Fanny Kemble. 2 vols. Moxon. 

Few pilgrims—grave or gay, lively or severe—turn homeward from Italy with- 
out agblessing upon the land ; some for having there found inspiration—-some 
for having enjeyed that mere pleasure of living which is to be tasted at only rare 
intervals under our own gloomy northern skies. Mrs. Butler tells us that its 
skies waters, “ its musical noises,” its myriad associations, and its 

—glorious things of old and younger Art, 

yielded her consolation; and naturally writes of the South with the thankfol- 
ness of an overflowing heart, as well as with the poetry of genial sympathy. Be 
she right or be she wrong, fragmentary or finished—there is a sincerity in Mrs. 
Butler's authorship which distinguishes it from that showy book manufacture 
that too largely bears the name. Here is Italy as she saw and felt it—not as 
she had been warned that she should feel it. Those moreover, who recollect 
the lady’s last published journals, will not read without interest the many refer- 
ences to America which the present volumes contain—nor remark without ap- 
proval the honest desire to set herself right and atone for former impertinencies| 
indicated in more than one passage of comparison and retrospect. _In short, 
these pages are the genuine utterances and confessions of a woman of ge- 
nius. 

From such a book we are sure of gathering pleasant additions to our store 
of pictures. We pass over the first hundred pages—describing a winter journey 
across France, and the short voyage from Marseilles to Civita Vecchia, with a 
peep at Genoa: but the drive across the Campagna is not to be resisted. — 

“The day was brilliantly warm and fine, and the road, with the sparkling 
Mediterranean on one side, and that dry sea (as——-calls the prairies) the Cam- 
pagna on the other, delighted me: the myrtle and box bushes exhaled a bitter 
aromatic smell in the warm air, and the short, thick,tawney grass was all starred 
over with wide-eyed daises; the ilex here and there spread its heavy-coloured 
foliage over a stone gate all hung with ivv, and the whole vegetation, together 
with the vast open expanse of yellow down, reminded me of the Savannahs of 
Georgia, to which it all bore an absolute resemblance. _I cannot perceive any 
differencefwhatever between the ilex aud the live oak of the southern Uuited 
States, except the infinitely larger and more picturesque growth of the latter 
and the wild drapery of grey moss with which it is covered, making some of 

the huge old tress look like hoary Druids, transformed, all but their matted 
grisled hair and beard, into the trees they worshipped. ‘The climate was pre- 
cisely what that of Georgia is in December and January. 

I was agreeably surprised at the much greater amount of agriculture and cul- 
tivation of the Campagna during the first part of the route than [ had expected 
to see ; the soil was of the finest color, and seemed to indicate the most fertile 

perties ; troops of picturesque, black-eyed, golden skinned men, in goatsk in 
oats and breeches, and wild tangled coal black locks and beards, were laboring 
<—for the most part however as the slaves do, with the spade or hoe or pickaxe. 


Yaw nota single plough; large flocks of sheep, too, which at a distance| 


could hardly be discriminated from the brown woolly pasture they were crop- 
ping ; and large herds of beautiful iron grey oxen, with magnificient long horns, 
zed over the vast plain, aud here and there a large deep stone basin full of 
Frosh delicious looking water, sparkled like a sapphire, dropped on this dry wil- 
Herness for the blessing of man and beast. Far on the distant verge of the 
huge sunny plain—some ruins rose upon a forlorn hillock, against the blue sky, 
nd a dark ilex wood, of apparently great extent, relieved the eye with its som- 
bre colors, and the imagination with the idea of shade ; beyond this, again, we 
‘presently saw the ontline of the Sabine hills, reflecting the rosy tints which the 
setting sun was beginning to fuse his light in; full mellow golden moonlight 
gradually mingled with the last flush of the sky, and as the evening closed in, 
the aspect of the Campagna really did become desolate, as the dreary, inter- 
minable winding road led us over a grey waste of hillocks like the leaden rip- 
ples of a measureless lake. My weary spirits revived with the sight of the first 
vine enclosures ; and we presevtly began to travel between high walls, I re- 
membered the description of travellers that [ had read, and knew that we must 
be even at the gates of Rome; suddenly against the clear azure of the sky, a 
huge cupola rose up. I felt a perfect tumult ef doubt, fear, and hope—such as 
‘lL experienced when, through the overhanging thickets that fringe them, I first 
saw the yeasty waters of Lake Erie, rushing to their great plunge. The great 
vision rose higher and higher as we drove under its mighty mass; and as we 
turned within the Porta de Cavallegieri, and stopped again at the barrier, St 
Peter's stood over against us, towering into the violet colored sky,—and it was 
‘real —and [ really saw it; ] knew the whole form of the great, wonderful structure; 
I knew the huge pillars of the noble arcade, and the pale ghost like shining of 
‘the moonlit pillars through the colonnade. I was in Rome, and it was the very 
‘Rome of my imagination.” 
We are not required to link the passages which we shall present to our rea- 
‘ders. Mrs. Butler’s ‘ Year’ is strictly a journal—neither an essay, nor a histo- 
ry, nor a guide book, Jt isa journal, moreover, from which all private and 
personal matter has been for the most part judiciously withdrawn. We do 
not recollect to have met with the following anecdote before, but, true or 
apocryphal, itis a food StOry.— 
' “Speaking of the admirable dexterity of the Jews of the Ghetto here, re- 


‘pairing, in a manner absolutely invisible, the most incurable rents in clothes, to 
which industry the jealous tyranny of custom confines them, as they are not 
permitied to exercise any trade or handicraft of any kind in Rome, a lady men- 
tioned that they were famous for the same proficiency in darning in the East. 
‘She said that a man at Constantinople having left in the charge of a friend of 
his a purse without seam or join, in which he had placed a certain number of 
diamonds, complained, on his return from distant travel, that his number of 
jewels was not correct. ‘The friend maintained the integrity of his trust, and 
‘adduced as proof the entire woof of the purse, in which neither seam nor join 
‘appeared, and the seal of the owner still remained untouched at the mouth of 
ithe purse, The owner of the jewels was forced to admit both these facts, but 
‘still persisted in asserting that the amount of diamonds was no longer what he 
‘had left. The case was brought beforemore than one magistrate, but nothing 
‘could be elicited upon the subject ; and the unaltered condition of the purse, 
\which the owner could not deny, was considered conclusive evidence againt 
his claim. In despair he applied to the Sultan himself, and the strange persis- 
tency of his demand impressed the latter so much, that, though compelled up- 
on the face of the facts to dismiss his claim as untenable, the subject remained 
impressed singularly on his mind, and induced him to try the following expen- 
iment. At morning prayer the next day, when the slave who usually brought 
the carpet upon which he knelt had withdrawn, he made a long slit in it, and 
left it to again be withdrawn by the slave. When the latter came to fulfil his 
duty of rolling up and removing the precious carpet, he remained aghast at the 
injury it had received, and immediately apprehending the dreadtul effects of 
the Sultan’s displeasure, hastened with the rug to the quarter of the city where 
the Jews resided ; and seeking out one peculiarly renowned for his skill, com- 
mitted the costly carpet to his best exercise of it, and carried it back so re- 
stored, that the next morning it lay spread ready for the Sultan's use, without 
the trace of either damage or reparation. 

The Sultan no sooner perceived what had been done than he called the slave 

who tremblingly confessed what he had done. He was immediately despatched 
in search of the pre-eminent cobbler, and the Jew no sooner appeared before 
the sultan than the latter, sending for the sealed purse about which the contro- 
versy had been held, charged him with having in like maaner repaired a slit in 
the woof of the apparently uninjured bag. The Jew instantly admitted the fact, 
and thus the reclamation of the poor defrauded friend and diamond owner was 
substantiated.” 

Mrs. Butler’s “ first love” in the Roman states,—the Campagna—seems to 
have retained the strongest hold upon her imagination till the last. Weknow 
the picture in Anderson s ‘ Improvisatore’ almost by heart, and are familiar with 
the capital descriptions of M. Didier. ‘The following will bear the comparison 
with either :-— 

“ But to return to the Campagna, after loosing our reins, and giving our 
horses their heads in a swinging gallop over this flowery ocean, it gradually seems 
to rise and fall around us, and the level plain sinks and swells into billows and 
waves of undulating green, flowing and melting into each other, like the beav- 
tiful limbs of the gigantic statues of the Parthenon. Small valleys open into 
each other between these swellings, all golden with butter-cups, or powdered, 
as with the new-fallen snow, with daises ; gradually these gentle eminences 
rise into higher mounds, with rocky precipitous sides and cliffs, and rugged 
walls of warm yellow-coloured earth or rock, with black mouths opening into 
them, half curtained with long tangled tresses of wild briar and ivy, and crest- 
ed with gold fringes of broom and gorse, and blue black tufts of ieathery ver- 
dure. Ata distance, where the plain opens again before us, clumps of wood, 
of insignificant appearance, dot the level ground ; on nearer approach, they 
lose the dwarf, stunted look which the wide field on which they stand tends to 
give them, and presently we ride slowly between the talon-like roots, and u2- 
der the twisted gnarled —— of cork and ilex trees, warped into fantastic 
growth by the sweeping of the winds. and covering with their dusky foliage a 
wild carpet of underbrush, all strewed with flowers—violets, purple hyacinths, 
with their honey-sweet smell and dark blue blossoms, white spires of delicate 
heaths, the clear azure stars of the periwinkle, and the tall flower-fretted stalks 
of the silver rod asphodel ; these, woven into one cloak of beauty, spread them- 
selves over the ragged sides and rough gullies of these patches ot forest, and 
every now and then we reach an eminence from which a fine dark sea of hoary 
woodland roils down into the neighbouring hollows, and crests the rounded 
promontories all round us. Again we come to free level ground, and canter- 
ing along, find ourselves on the brink of sudden rifts inthe smooth surface of 
the land— deep rents, torn by the rain in the crumbling volcanic so i:—tattered 
or ex with a sparkling thread of live water running through them, and thickets 


of exquisite wild hedge-growth fringing them ; snow-white drifts of hawthorn, 
nd honey suckle wreaths, send up their mingied perfume towards the sun—a 
paradise of wild sweetness, enchanting the senses of the wanderer through this 
wonderful wilderness ; here and there we come to perfect rummages in the 
|banks by wind and weather—slides of rich brown earth, over which scars in the 
earth’s bosom Nature makes haste to draw the edges of her flowery mantle ; 
and now our horses’ hoofs spring over long strips of emerald sward, flowing 
like broad, winding rivers between level ranges of low hills. 

The close grain of the thick grass is starred with the tiny blossoms of the 
wild geranium, and every now and then we trample a patch of narcissus with 
their cream-coloured blossoms and blue stiff leaves, and think how preciously 
we should have gathered them from a northern garden. On each side of these 
long narrow vallies young wood growth stretches a light screen, fragrant with 
the freshness of the spring, or vocal with its thousand melodies. Sonnding 
the grassy slope of a hillside, we come upcn one of the scattered habitations 
of the Campagna—hardly, however, a human habitation—a low-thatched shed, 
scarcely large enough to permit one man or two dogs to be curled up beneath 
its shelter from sun or rain. Further on stands the untidy, stinking cottage, 
with its sheep-pens of nets stretched over the neighbouring pasture, within 
whose bounds the brown sheep stray nibbling; their undyed wool forms the 
clothing of the friars, whose dress is a constant source of delight to me, from 
its fine rich colour, and ample folds. Without the net, and wandering ona 
sort of free guard, the white wolfish dogs of the Campagna prowl round the 
settlement, and come yelling, and barking, and bounding furiously towards, 
us, while leaning lazily on his staff as we go by, the shepherd himself com- 
pletes the picture; with his goat-skin breeches, and sheep-skin cloak, and 
matted black mane of his own tangled locks, out of which his eyes gleam like 
coals of fire. Far off we see the grey fortress farms rising in masses frum steep 
foundations, and looking over the flowery, sunny waste for miles to their dis- 
tant fraternity,—the tombs of ancient Italy, the watch-towers and castles of 
the middle-ages, the peaceful, romantic dwellings of the peasants and herds- 
men and vine-dressers of modern Rome. On some neighbouring hill-side 
shines, like & sapphire in a white stone setting, one of those long basins, where- 
jim the fresh springs are treasured up—upon hot margin of which the gold- 
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the service of his country, and if need be upon the field of battle. ** They 
‘cannot cheat ine out of years,” said he. When ordered with the battalion, 
like a forlorn hope, to the trying contest in the mountains, he exclaimed 
with a look of joys as he drew his sword: ** Now, boys, this looks like doing 
something.” The enemy triumphed over his fall, supposing him to be Gen. 
Wool. The same writer thus alludes to the death of a noble German iu 


of brush-wood, piled on each side and all over them like a brown mist, now | ; oo, 
tipped here and there with vivid green, the young twigs having been cut full ‘the fiercely contested baitie of Buena Vista :— J 
of and buds and yellow sprouts which curious cano 1 the same part of the field, about the same time with Clay, McKee, and 
py nothing is seen but the head fastened to the tail of its predecessor, and the \Hardin, another tell, pierced by a lance, whose name is worthy of a place 
tail tied to the head of its successor. Beside these jingle merrily along those '"' — 
little carts laden with small wine-casks, with their curious canopy formed out P» 
in (OPpOrtunity of knowing him well, being a member of the same company 

‘and histent mate. His conduct on the field was most soldierly, cool, calm, 
; . deliberate, aud prompt in obeying orders. His courage was conspicuous, 
ed with coarse sackcloth, and so contrived as to turn round and screen from Leven inthe moment of bis death, when be selused te cvrrender. Exes 

either side the driver, who, half lying half sitting under this shelter, half opens | otner in South America, he leit no relatives on this continent. His wi- 


the Campagna their crumbling ivy-clasped fragments Among these ruins some bling over the plains and mountains of Mexico, while he filled his havre- 
are land. marks and special features in the wide waste, as all know who have jsack with new plants to send to Germany, and which his knowledge of 
directed their gallop across it by the round tower of Cecilia Metella, the arch /botany otten enabled him to class in the several genera and species. A 
or the Torre de’ Schiavi, or the congregation of ruined walls at the Sette Bassi. better or a braver heart than his never beat its last upon the field of battle. 
The chief glory of the whole scene, however, its grandest and loveliest feature, While awaiting upon the field, on the night of the 23d of February, the 
are the broken links of those thirteen chains that once bound the mountains to renewal of the attack by Santa Anna, the thought was most consolatory to 
Rome by streams of living water. ‘The crown of the Campagna, the graceful several of his comrades, that death on the ugxt day might make them com- 
and sad-louking aqueducts,—for nothing can be seen of a more melancholy Pahions of Miltiades, of Socrates and of Kunze. 
beauty than these broken arches and interrupted channels, the flowers sown by | .4 Certainty.—The passion for gambling and betting is the master of 
many hundred springs, waving from every crevice and cranny, the ivy climbing , he individual who gives his miod to it. Not long ago an unoffending old 
up each pier and buttress, and the whole Campagna, with its boundary of glori- gentleman traveliing in the south, put up at an hotel which was so full that 
ous hills, seen through their arches, like a magnificent series of enchanting pic ne was compelled to take a bed in a room which contained three or tour 
tures, each more perfect than the other.” other sleepers, one of whom was a notorious gambler. In the middle of 
‘the nigbt the old gentleman was compelled to search for his handkerchief, 
re 5 | which he had left in the pocket of his coat. Not being acquainted with 
Miscellaneous Articles. | \the geography of — —_ he went stumbling about, running now and then 
‘against some obstacle. hile these peregrinations continued he continu- 
An English Peer.—The Duke ot Northumberland—one of the richest ‘ally muttered, or soliloquised aloud, something in this style :— 


| bet five dollars I shall run into a basin of water or something like it. 


\Contound the darkness! I'll bet ten dollars] shall run into a basin or a 
dent of pail. Deuce take the handkerchief and my cold! I'll bet twenty dollars I 
goin!” 

No sooner was the last wager offered than clatter, crash, splash ! went a 
large wash basin and pitcher to the floor, deluging the unfortunate man, 
and almost trightening him out of his wits. The gambler, who was wide 
awake, immediately on hearing the ofter of the wager and the noise of the 
accident, which were simultaneous, exclaimed, in a voice of suppressed ex- 
citement, but raised to its highest pitech— 

** You d—d fool! Why didn’t you stake all the money you've got—you 
had a sure thing of it?” 

Grand Combination of Talent.—One of the oddest combinations of talent 
we have heard of for some time, is that represented by the New Orleans Ethio- 
pians. Our map tells us that New Orleans and Ethiopia are a good way apart ; 
but by a rare combination they seem to be brought together in one of the par- 
ties of Serenaders now delighting the Metropolis. If this sort of association 
is found effective, we shall be hearing next of the Brentford bohemians, the 
Chelsea Cherokees, or the Mary-le-bone Mulattos. We have already been given 
to understand that the Kensington Coolies will shortly be announced in con- 
juncuon with the Houndsditch Haif-castes, who will, together, furnish an En- 


It is an awful thought to reflect that all the enormous wealth of this no- 
bleman—the descendant of the rensowned Percys—with an income averaging 
from £2,000 to £3,000 daily, perfectly unincumbered—coold not procure 
a single hand to close his eyes, or which he might have grasped and breath- 
ed “farewell.” His grace died without issue, and is succeeded in his titles, 
and possessions by his brother, Lord Prudhoe. Though not a man of great, 
abilities, the late duke held the high office of Chancellor of the University 
of Cambridge. He also had been Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Ambassador 
to the court of St. Petersburg, and special envoy to France at the coronation 
of the ill-fated Charles the Tenth. During the embassy he refused to re- 
ceive any money for outfit, or for anything else ; though a diamond hilted 
sword of the value of £10,000 sterling, voted to him by the House of Com-) 
mons, he subsequently accepted. During the whole time that he remained 
in France, he had, independant of retainers, three hundred gentlemen of, 
birth in his suite. As he progressed through France to Paris he scattered 
gold among the crowds that surrounded his train of equipages at every 
post-town. His wiie was goveraess to Queena Victoria. 

The remains of the Duke were interred in Westminster Abbey, in the 
tomb of the Percys, and with royal state. 


Rum and Nosegays.—The following extract is the conclusion of an ‘ Order tertainment of the most attractive character. We believe that any one ma 


of the Day,’ issued by Gen. Washington, in May 1778, commanding a general, 
parade, salute, and feu de joie, on occasion of France having espoused the 
cause of the American Revolution :—The line is to be formed with an inter- 
val of a foot between the files. Each man isto have a gill of rom. The 
Quarterly Master of the several Brigades will apply to the Adjutant General for 
an order on the Comaussary vf Military Stores, for the number of blank cartrid- 

that may be wanted. Each officer and soldier is tohave a nosegay in hs 
hat. A gill of rum and a nosegay foreach man! What an odd rapproche- 
ment ! 

Curious Ciubs of Former Days.—It may be curious to note down some of 
the old clubs that existed in 1745, viz. the Virtuoso’s Club; the Knights of the 
Golden Fliease; the Surly Club; the Ugly Club: the Split Farthing Club; 
the Mock Heroes Club; the Beau’s Club; the Quack’s Club; the Weekly 
Dancing Club ; the Bird Fancier’s Club; the Chatterwitt Club ; the Small. 
Coal Man’s Music Club ; the Kit-Cat Club: the Beefstake Club—ail which 
and many more are broadly enough described in a Humorous Account of all 
the Remarkable Clubs in London and Westminster.” | 

In 1790 among the most remarkable clubs were the Odd Fellows ; the Hum- 
bugs, held at the Blue Posts, Russel st., Covent Garden; the Samsonic Soci-| 
ety ; the Society of Bucks; the Purl Drinkers: the Society of Pilgrims, held 
at the Woolpack, Kingsland road ; the Thespian Club ; the Great Bottle Club; 
the Je}ne scai quoi Club, heid at the Star and Garter, Pall Mall, and of which tue 
Prince of Wales, and the Dukes of York, Clarence, Orleans, (Philip Egalite,) 
Norfolk, Bedford, &c., were members ; the Sons of the Dogget’s Coat and) 
Badge ; the Biue Stocking Club; and the No Pay No Liquor Club, held at the 
Queen and Artichoke, Hampstead road, where the newly admitted member hav.) 
ing paid his fee of 1s. was mvested with the inaugural honors, viz,, a hat fash- 
ioned in the form of a quart pot, and a gilt goblet of hnmming ale, oat of which 
he rank to the of the brethrens— ie England in vie Olden Times 
in Miscellany 


\become naturalised as an Ethiopian in ten minutes, by applying at a barber's 


shop in the City, where an excellent complexion, with black hands and curl 
wig complete, may be supplied for seven shillings. Several British street bal- 
lad-singers have lately renounced the English flag—or pavement—and assumed 
the colors of Ethiopia. Punch 


Cricketing in France.—We hear from good authority, that it is the in- 
tention of some of the principal professors to select two elevens from the 
entire strength of the cricketing world, for the purpose of Visiting France 
at the end of the summer, and playing a series of matches in Paris and its 
veighbourhood. From the novelty of the game and celebrity of the play. 
ers, we have no doubt our Parisian friends will be highly delighted, and 
give them a hearty reception. Really, what with the different tastes we 
are so ready to give them—racing, steeple- chasing, and cricketing, to wit 
—it will be strange if we cannot inuoculate a few of our next door neigh- 
bours. 


The late Catastrophe at Middleham —F rom the accounts that have 
reached us of this accident, it appears to have veen miraculous that the Joss 
of life was so small. Mr T Dawson’s horses, it seems, were returning from 
exercise, and were within 300 yards of the stables, Mr T. Dawson in front 
of the string leading his pony, his brother, Mr. J. Dawson, following in the 
rear, on horseback, near Curiosity and Little Nell. Suddenly « black cloud 
gathered over the moor, and it became almost dark, and a tremendous crash 
of thunder and lightning followed; and in an instant the two fillies and 
the lad on Little Nell were lifeless. The boy was dreadfully bruised, woun- 
ded, and scorched, his clothes torn into shreds, and strewed about the ground 
twenty yards from the spot where he fell. Mr. J. Dawson was stunned 
and his hat knocked off ; but happily escaped any serious injury. An in. 
quest was held on Saturday on the mutilated remains of the poor Jad, and 


{a verdict teturned in accordance with the fact bo ed. 
lot the poor Ind wes John Vale jhe went to 


en, green, and black enamelled teesds run up and down, — themselves, | Lieut. Wm. Price, of Illinois, who was killed in the battle of Beuna if j 
and rustle away through the grass as we slowly pass along by the stone hem ‘Vista, was seventy-two years old. A correspondent of the N. Y. Post says \ 
of the fountain. Here we look down upon a glaring road wiuing far up to the jhe had left a home of affluence and ease with the expressed wish to die in he 
mountains, and betraying its course by the fine clouds of dust that tell where, i 
lazily along the blinding way, the mouse-coloured oxen in sober society draw ! 
the lumbering carts, wherein or whereon lie stretched the ene | hinds that it 
should lead or guide them. Long trains of rusty mules, fastened by the tail " 
to each other’s heads, walk invisible beneath a high, thorny, tottering mountain fi it 
is bead-like eyes and pushes the pointed hat, with its bright bunch of crimson |) 8d mother lives in Bueckeburg, in Hanover, near to his native city, : 
as wa = and Goettingen. He had been but a year in the United States when he join- 
the brilliant colouring and vivid expression pe- our regiment in Alton, whither he had come to volunteer from Wiscon- 
cullar to this singularly handsome race. ‘sin. His motives in taking this step were, that he might serve the coun- a! 
Passing these at a more rapid pace comes the mounted peasant cattle-driver ; ary, whose constition he faeaved before all other systems of government, g ; 
his short jacket, tight breeches, and leather gaiters, buckled like armour round and to gratify his curiosity in a new mode of lite, by seeing Mexico and te 
his legs, showing admirably his straight and well-proportioned limbs ; his —_ observing, as he did with a philosophic eye, the character of her people 4 
green or brown cloak is strapped to the high peaked saddle, and in his band and institutions ‘i 
he carries a long light lance headed with a goad, which adds immensely to the | The writer promised much pleasure to himself in travelling with him he 
picturesqueness of his appearance. By the side of some ofgthese roads, —_ through this country. He was twenty-seven years of age, and probably the . 
ing wherever they remain the lines of the old Roman ways, stand the ruined |most learned man in the army. His knowledge of philology was accurate ff 
ne Be that whee 3 been converted into habitations for the living,—nameless and profound. Such was his familiarity with the Latin, that by one day’s } 
monuments of nameless existences, long since gone out amid the perpetual ex- examination of a Spanish grammar he was able to read this cognate lan- 
tinguishment of life, whose mellow-tinted walls yet raise above tne sward of |yuage with facility. Many pleasant hours have we spent together in ram- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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RIPE BREAD. 


Bread made of wheat flour, when taken ovt of the oven, is unprepared © 


for the stomach, It should go through a change, or ripen, before it is eat-, 


en. Young persons, or persons in the enjoyment of vigorous health, may) 


eat bread immediately after being baked without any sensible injury from) 
it; but weakiy and aged persons cannot; and none can eat such without} 
doing harm to the digestive organs. Bread, after being baked, goes through, 
a change similar to the change in newly-brewed beer, or newly churned 
putter-milk, neither being healthy until after the change. During the! 
change in bread, it sends off a large portion of carbon or unhealthy gas,! 
and imbibes a large portion of oxygen or healthy gas. Bread has, accord-, 
ing to the computation of physicians, one-fifth more nutriment in it when, 
ripe than when just out of the oven. It not only bas more nutriment, but, 
imparts a much greater degree of cheerfulness. He that eats old ripe bread| 
will have a much greater flow of anitnal spirits than he would were he to_ 
eatunripe bread Bread, as before observed, discharges car'yon and imbibes 
oxygen. One thing in ¢onnexion with this thought should be particularly) 
noticed by all housewives, It is, to let the bread ripen where it can inhale 
the oxygen ina pure state, Bread will always taste of the air that surrounds: 
it while ripening; hence it should ripen when the air is pure. It should 
never ripen in a cellar, nor in a close cupboard, nor in a bedroom, The 
noxious vapours of a cellar or a cupboard never should enter into and form 
a part of the bread we eat. Bread should be light, well-baked, and pro- 
perly ripened before it should be eaten. Bread that is several days old may. 
renewed so as to have all the freshness and lightness of new bread, by 
simply putting it into a common steamer over the fire, and steaming it half 
or three-quarters of an hour, The vessel under the steamer containing the 
water should not be more than half tull, otherwise the water may boil up 
into the steamer, and wet the bread. After the bread is thus steamed, it 
should be taken out of the steamer, and wrapped loosely in a cloth, to dry 
and cool, and remain eo a short time, when it will be ready to be cut and 
used. It will then be like cold new bread. American Farmer, 


‘STOP THAT HORSE,’ 

A regular old joker of our city—one who enjoysa bit of fun as heartily 
as any body else—tound himself, much to his astonishment, in rather a 
tight place the other day. 

A country merchant rode up to the establishment where he is located on 
Main Street, not half a mile trom Third, hitching bis horse to the post, 
stepped in to get a bill of a lot of goe’s he had purchased. Our friend, who 
is a little given to absence of mind, had occasion to go up tothe region of 
the Court House, and as he came out he saw the horse, and concluding the 
owner had stopped to purchase ¢ bill of goods, he mounted the horse and 
rode away, presuming he would be back long before the owner would have 
occasion tu use the beast. He had scarcely progressed a dozen rods, when 
the countryman, having secured his bill, came out to start}tour home, look- 
ing around, he exclaimed— 

* Where the d—1 is my horse ?’ 

* Your horse—is it gone ? said the merchant. 

* Certainly—I hitched him to this post.’ 

‘ Dear me, I expect that crazy man, whom you may have seen about 
here, must have rode him away—he is fond of riding.’ 

*A crazy man? 

* Yes, there he goes now—d’ye see him on the top of the hill, just oppo- 
site Platt Evans? 


* Yes, that’s my horse,’ and off the countryman started, his coat tailsstrea- 


ming like banners in the wind. 

By the time he reached Platt Evans, the horse and rider were about op- 
posite the Galt House, and finding the sidewalk obstructed by too many 
people, he dashed in the middle of the street, and smartly accellerated his 
pace. When he next caught sight of his nag he yelled out— 

‘Stop that horse? Stop that horse !’ 

Seeing there was something wrong, several joined in the chase, and not 
many moments elapsed before twenty persons were in full tilt atter the fu- 
gitive 

The latter was cantering along very quietly, when he heard the shouts 
of his pursuers. 

* Stop the horse !—stop the thief—he’s crazy—stop him.’ 

The gentleman who borrowed the animal stopped the animal and turn- 
ed. By this time he was surrounded by about a hundred persons, with not 
one of whom he was acquainted. 


*Come down, off that horse,’ said the countryman, puffing and blowing: 


like a porpuise. 

* Don’t be in a hurry,’ said the rider, quite coolly, ‘ what’s the matter. ?’ 

* Matter enough. I want my horse.’ 

* Well, there’s no cccasion for all this fuss—go back to the store, I’ll be 
there in five minutes.’ 

* You don’t tool me—I know you. Gentlemen,” said the owner of the: 
beast, appealing to the crowd, ‘ this man is crazy—they told me so—he’s 
stark inad.’ 

* Crazy! you C—d jackass—get out of the way, or I’ll ride over you, — 
He couldn’t = this threat into execution, for, by this time three or tour 
persons had hold ot the bridle. 

* You see, gentlemen, he’s crazy as a march hare—take him off.’ 

‘I’m not crazy at all, but I’m infernally mad —just let me get hold of 
you and I’Il show you,’ 

As he jumped from his horse, two or three caught hold of him and held! 
him fast, while the country merchant mounted his nag and rode off in tri- 
‘umph. 

I abundant mercy we draw the curtain. The crazy man was seen com-| 
ing down Main a few minutes after, looking very much like one who had: 
been profound}y astonished, and muttering— 

* Crazy, hey !—well, that was a smart trick in somebody.’ 

He has not been known to borrow a horse since that memorable day, 


without especial permission from the owner thereof 
Cincinnati Sunday News. 
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AN ARDUOUS CALLING. 
There is something very formidable in the awful extent to which thea- 
trical audiences naqw carry the practice of calling forward the performers, 


The Anglo American. 


ries of bows and curtsies entailing the utmost fatigue upon the already worn 
ut performer. 

If actors and singers of the present day are like those of the past, the in- 
with the stars of former times, it was 
by no means an uncommon thing, afler a scene of great energy, for them 
to be carried away to the green-room in state of prostration that would 
have rendered compliance with a cail before the curtain impossible. _ 
It is well known, or at least it is boldly said by the dealers in dramatic 
anecdotes, that the celebrated Edmund Kean was always wrapped in a Wit- 
ney blanket after playing Richard the Third ; and George Frederick Cooke 
‘was made up into a brown paper parcel directly the play was over, so that 
‘had he been called for, he could not have made his appearance, except as 
‘a bale of goods in the hands of a porter. ‘ 

Betterton was always placed in a hot-bath directly the curtain was down, 
and Garrick sat with bis feet in gruel for at least an hour after he had con- 
ciuded his part, so that neither of these great geniuses could have complied 
with the unreasonable demands of a modern audience. To prevent the 
possibility of disappointment to the public, it would be as well that the per- 
formers should be allowed to be carried on by the green-coat men—as the 
servants in livery are called—at the end of every scene, act, play, or opera, 
as may be required. ‘This arrangement would at once obviate the necessity 
‘for fatiguing the artists or causing disappointment to the audience. A se- 
dan might be kept for the use of composers, poets, and others, who could 
be carried on and off in obedience to the enthusiastic demands raised fer 
their repeated appearance, Punch. 


convenience must be fearful ; for, 


BEET BREAD. 

A discovery has been recently made in Germany—namely, the produc- 
tion of an excellent nutritious bread from beet-root and flour mixed in equal 
proportions—which is likely to be followed by important results. The pre- 
‘sent condition as to food, in consequence of the late potato failures, has 
drawn the attention of several authorities to the subject ; among others, 
bes Lindley, who thus delivers his opinion in the Gardeners’ Chroni- 
ele :— 

** We have had the experiment tried, by rasping down a red beet-root, 
and mixing with it an equal quantity of flour; and we find that the dough 
rises well, bakes well, and forms a loaf very similar to good brown bread in 
taste and appearance. We regard this as an smportant discovery, because 
there is no crop which can be so readily int.oduced into Irish cultivation as 
the beet, and its varieties ; because no crop will yield a larger return ; and 
because an abundant supply of seed may be had of it from France. We 
have Jong since shown the great value ofa beet crop in point of nutrition; 
that, in fact, it ranks higher than any known plant which is cultivable.— 
But there was always the difficuity of how to consume it, for men would 
find it a poor diet by itself, and the present circumstances of Ireland are 
not such as to justify the introduction of produce which can become food 
for wan only atter having been transformed into pigs and oxen. The dis- 
covery, however, in Germany, of the facility with which it may be com- 
_ bined with bread, removes the difficulty, and places beet incontestably at the 
head of the new articles which should be introduced into Irish busbandry. 
In its relation to potatoes, beet stands as 1020 to 433, if its nutritive quali- 
ties is considered ; and as 8330 to 3480 iu regard to utilisable produce of 
all kinds. It is still to be determined what kind of beet could be best cul- 
_ tivated for this purpose’ Red beet produces brown bread; white sugar 
_ beet would probably yield a white bread, and of still better quality ; man- 
‘gold wurzel we have ascertained to form a bread of inferior quality, but still 
It is suggested, too, that carrots and parsnips might be 
employed in the same manner as beet. That, too, we have tried, and we 
find that parsnips are excellent, but carrots mnuch less palatable. All these 
‘substances combine readily with flour, but they are rather unwilling to part 
with their water, and will probably be best in cakes, like oatmeal.” 
|, This is valuable testimony, to which we may add, that mashed beet 
and rasped bread, well-dried, and slightly browned, turm an admirable 
_|substitute for table potatoes. 


A SPARE DIET.—A LITTLE FABLE. 

(FOR THE KING OF PRUSSIA.) 
i A good father had long promised his children a treat; so one day he call- 
ed them together, and said, ‘* You have been very guod children, and I 
ibink I can trust you now; for the future you may dine with me, and we 
‘will talk at dinner over your future prospects.” 
The dinner at last took place, and the good father rose, and said, “My 
r boys, there is a lot ot dry bread, which you may divide amongst you ; 
you will also find on the sideboard some pump-water. I know it will do 
‘you good, for a spare diet is the best for a strong constitution, I have put 
a little sugar on your bread, because, on the whole, you are good children, 
jand I don’t mind giving you plenty of butter as long as you behave your- 
selves ; but if you ask for anything better:—if you murmur about cheese, if 
you hint at fish, if youeven whisper about roast-beef, or dare grumble 
about not having a bit of plumb-puddivg, you never shall dine with me 
‘again. 
| This treat was repeated once or twice, and two or three of the elder boys, 
‘who grumbled, were locked up; and one strong, rebellious fellow, who 
‘had the 1mpudence to ask fur a drop of beer, was whipped and sent to bed ; 
till at last all the children rose, and said, ** Father, your dinners don’t suit 
jus; you talk very beautifully, but you give us nothing to eat. Flesh and 
‘blood cannot stand it any longer. We are very sorry to interfere with your 
arrangements, but we are determined fer the future to choose our own diet.” 
| The good father gotinto a tremendous passion, but, for all that, the chil- 


| 


eatable enough 


| 


{ 


| dea 


| dren set to work, and prepared a diet for themselves; and you may be sure 


that they made it stro 


; ng enough, and that, in time, they got quite a vigor- 
ous Constitution. 


FACTS ON THE POST-OFFICE 

At an entertainment lately given at Manchester, to Mr. Rowland Hill, 
the originator of the penny postage, some remarkable statements were made 
by that distinguished benefactor of his country. ‘* He wished,” he said, 
* to convey to his hearers some idea of the magnitude of the institution. 
Were he merely to state that so many millions of letters passed through the 
Post-office in a year, no one could form any accurate conception of the 
ality. The best mode, probably, to convey ary idee of the whole, wou 
‘be tor him to describe some part. For instaace, last night when he left Lon- 


not only at the end, but sometimes in the course of a play or opera. Itis 
very hard that an artist is liable to be again “ called out” immediately after 
having given “satisfaction.” Considering the exhaustion that ensues af. 
ter the exertion of a brilliant bravura, or screech-exacting scena, it is 


really “too bad to recall the vocalist for the purpose of demanding a se. 


\don, he was at Euston Square when tte tetl was brought in to go by the 
train—this being ove of the any which are despatched by railways, It 
was considered an exceedingly light mail ; but smail as it was, it literally 
filled six large oranibuees ; and the heavy mails forwarded on a Saturday 
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night filled nine carriages of a similar discription. Again, the number of ture rendered him unwilling to refuse a favor, and as there was no fixed and 
dead letters, since the adoption of prepayment, had become a very small F stringent regulations for the appointment and promotion of officers, the higher 
fraction—less than the 200th part of the whole; nevertheless the average posts of his army were often most inefficiently occupied. 

amount of money found in such letters, in coin, bank-notes, and bills of | « He could not resist the supplications of the courtiers, stili less the entrea- 
exchange, was L.400,000 per annum. Many thousands of pounds were ac-| ties of the ladies about the court.” And again, * Murat was a Charles XII. 
tually found in letters with no address whatever. It might seem to many in the field, but a Francis [. in his court. He would have regarded the refusal 
absurd that letters should be carried past atown for which they were in- of a favorto any lady of the court, even though she were not his mistress, as 
tended, and then brought back ; but it was not really absurd. It arose from’ an indignity.” 

the impossibility of every town making up 4 bag for every other town. His debonnaire faculty was so well known, that people used to waylay him 
There were about 1000 post-towns. and if every one of these made up 1000 jn the street with a petition and an ink-stand, and he often signed, without in- 
bags, there would ve 1,000,000 bags; in fact, more bags than letters. It) quiry, things that should never be granted. “One day he was returning from 
had often struck him that some pains should be taken to make the mai the Campo di Marte, when a woman, in tears, and holding a petition in her hands 
features of the Post-office system intelligible to the people. There was nO stood forward to preseut it to him. His horse, frightened at the sight of the 
department of government which came so much into contact with the peo-) ,aper kicked and reared, and ended by throwing his majesty some distance from 


ple, and it was advisable that they should know what arrangements were! the spot. After swearing roundly, in the French fashion, Joachim took the pa- 


capable of improvement, and what were not. Perhaps it might be inter-| 


esting tothe company to revert to a few facts connected with the change) 
produced by the plan of penny postage. Immediately befure the introduc-) 
tion of the reduced rate of postage, the number of chargeble letters—not| 
ineluding franks—delivered amounted to 75,000,000 annually, Last year 
it amounted to 299,500,000, or to fourfold the original number, It would 
require something more than that to bring the Post-office revenue up to the 
former gross amount; but less than fivefold would effect that object. At 
the present moment, the number of letters delivered in the London dis- 
trict, comprising a circle of a radius of twelve miles round the Post-office| 
in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, was quite as great as that which, under the old, 
system, was delivered in the whule United Kingdom. The increase was’ 

idly going on, and amounted to 25,000,000 more last year as compared 
with the previous year. [t was the opinion of many gentlemen that the in-. 
troduction of the penny rate increased thd difficulty of effecting improve-| 
ments. It was said they could not afford to give cheaper postage and great- 
er facilities also ; but in fact improvements had followed one another more ra- 
pidly since the penny postege came into operation than before. When the 
plan was first proposed, the large towns had only a single mail connecting. 
them with London ; now they have two mails perday. Again: in England 
and Wales there were formerly only 2000 post-offices of every kind; now 


there were 4000. There was a growing conviction in the minds of all con- 


they must make it as useful as possible, and to that great object his efforts 


should be devoted.” 


nected with the Post-office, that to make the establishment pe ae | 


The Baltimore Clipper tells a good story, of which the following is the sub- 
stance :— 
A board of “ School Commissioners,” who encumbered a consequential lit- 
tle village in Maryland, being in want of a teacher, advertised in the newspa- 
for “a well disposed, moral man, who was capable of teaching the dead 
anguages, and did not chew tobacco or drink whiskey.” After a fortnight of 


this advertising had been elaborated, a raw-boned Yankee made his appearance, 


per and granted its request—the life of the woman's husband who was to have 
|been executed the following day.” 
A COLORED DUEL. 

A duel between two darkies—a regular built aflair—cenducted accor- 
ding to the most strict and punctilious provisions of the code of honor— 
came off one morning last week. The fight took place with pistols of the 
most approved fashion, at sunrise, on a +mall branch of the Metairie road. 
We do not know what the origin of the difficulty was, except that one of 
the parties, to use the phrase of one of the spectators, **was crossed in lub 
iby de oder, and dat him hona must hab satisfacshun.” 
| We have learned, from one who was present at the combat, the par- 
\ticulars as they transpired. They were substantially as follows :— 
| After having taken their stands, one of the renee | noticed, that owing 


‘Ito their positions the sunbeams set his principal a winking and rolling his 


eyes. This was sufficient ground for interfering, and he called outto the 
‘other second with— 

“Tsay, nigga, I puts my weto ondat posishun. It’s agin de rules ob all 
\de codes of hona dat [ be eber seen De frection ob de sun shines rader too 
jeovese and makes my principal roll him eye altogeder too much.” 

“Wy, wy, look here, didn’t we chuck up dollar for de choice ob ground, 
| didn’t I get him myself ?” 

* Yes, I knows you did; but den fair play’s a juba, and Ise no notion ob 
seein’ my fren composed upon, and lose all de adwantage.” 

** Well, nigga, I’se no notion too, I’se jus as good right to hab no notion 
as you is, and | ’sists on settlen’ the matter jus as we is,—and as 
| At this junction a friendly cloud settled the matter at once, by stepping in 
‘between the sun and the belligerents. The two first causes took their po- 
sition, ana all the little preliminaries being settled, each one took his pistol 
‘ready cocked trom his second. Both manifested a tolerable degree of 
‘spunk, although a blueish paleness spread itself over their black cheeks. 
‘The second who was to give out the fatal order which might send them 
out of this world, now took his ground. Raisixg his voice, he began— 


with a knife in one hand, and a Cape Cod Protection, alias a cake of ginger- ‘“ Gemmen, your time am cum ” 


— in the other, and held the following dialogue with the committee afore- 
“ Well, sir,” said the chairman, eyeing the candidate from head to foot, “ do_ 


you possess the necessary requisites for a public school teacher !” 
“ 1 guess I do,” answered Slick, whittling his stick. 


“Do you understand Latin?” asked one of the committee men, a Dutch 


farmer. 

saul guess I do,” replied Slick again, rounding the end of the stick with his 
ife. 
« Well, let’s hear some of your latin,” said the Caairman. 


“Quambo hic squashicum, et punkintum lingum,” said Slick, drawing his_ 


coat sleeve slowly under his nose. 
exclaimed the Dutchman, “ ish that Latin? Who's te aa- 

“Josephus,” replied Slick, “he says, in his life of Governor Hancock, 
‘Sic transit gloria Monday morning—Hancocibus quad erat demonstrandum.’”” 

“ Dat's goot!” exclaimed the Dutchman, rubbing his hands, « tere never was 
Latins !”” 

« Now, sir,” said the chairman, “I su ou understand geography !”’ 

guess I do,” said Slick, of his stick. 

“ How far have you been?” 

“ As far as the District of Columby.” 

« What State is it in?” 

“A State of desperation.” 

« What latitude are we in?” 

*« According to the thermometer, we are ten degree below zero.” 

«« What is the most western point of North America?” 

« Cape Cod.” 

“Good. Now, sir, let us know how far you studied mathematics. What's 
the area of a square acre of land !” 

“ That depends upon the quality,” replied Slick, snapping the blade of his 


“ Well, sup it be corn land.” 

“ Why, it depends upon the number of hills.” 

Say—five hundred.” 

a a: you might as weil tell a feller how many grains te the hill.” 
« Five.” 


“ Then, accordin’ to Euclid, ic would be 750 feet horizontally perpendicu- 


“Excellent! Pray, where are you from!” 

*« Staunten, down in the Bay State—and I can do most me 

«No doubt ; but there is one thing you cannot do ; you cannot humbug us. 
You can go.” 


MURAT. 

Marshal Murat was the man to become at once lar with an excita- 
ble and imaginative people. His handsome person, his dash and brilliancy, his 
Teputation and chivalrous courage, his winning smile, and affable manner, pre- 

the Neapolitans in his favor, and they joyfully received him in ex- 
change for Joseph. But the dashing commander was not of the stuff of which 
kings should be made ; still less was he the man to found and consolidate a new 
dynasty, and reduce to order a fickle and divided nation. Strong-handed, but 
weak-headed—a capital man of action, but valueless at the council board—Mu- 


| Both signified their assent. 

| Ts you ready ? Fiah ! one—two—three.” 

Bang, pop, went both pistols at once, one ball raising the dust in the 
‘middle of the road, while the other took a “ slantindicular” course in 
among the bystanders, fortunately without hitting any one. 

It was now time to interpose, and one of the seconds set himself about it. 
After a little conversation the challeged darkey stepped forward and said to 
‘his antagouist— 
| Nigga, is you satisfied ?” 

| ** So is I, and I’se glad to got off so. Next time day catches dis ni 
‘out on sich a foolish exhibitation as dis, dey’ll hab to fotch me, dat dey will 
(for sartin.” 
| “Dem’s my sentiments ezactly,’’ retorted the other. ‘* When your on- 
‘mortal instrument of def went off, I declare | thought! was a gone child ; 
‘but I’se so happy now—gosh, let’s shake hands, and go back to our abo- 


cations.” 


In five minutes, time, all hands—enemies, darkies, friends, whites and 
all—were on the road home to work ; perfectly satisfied with the sport of 
morning— N. O. Picayune. 
Achievements of Young Men.—Don John of Austria, won Lepanto at twen- 
\ty-five, the greatest battle of modern times; had it not been for the j 
‘of Philip, the next year he would have been Emperor of Mauritani. Gaston 
de Foix was only twenty-two when he stood a victor on the plains of Ravenna. 
Every one remembers Conde and Rocroy at the same age. Gustavus Adol- 
phus died at thirty-eight. Look at his captains ; that wonderful Duke of Weimar 
enly thirty-six when he died. Banier himself, after ail bis miracles, died at 
forty-five. Cortes was a little more than thirty when he gazed upon the golden 
cupola of Mexico, When Maurice of Saxony died at thirty-two, all Europe 
‘acknowledged the loss of the greatest captain and profoundest statesman of the 
age. Then there is Nelson and Clive—but these are warriors, and perhaps you 
may think there are greater things than war. I do. I worship the Lord of 
‘Hosts. But take the most illustrious achievements of civil prudence. Innocent 
(UL, the mye of popes, was the despot of Christendom at thirty-seven. 
John de Medici was a cardinal) at fifteen, and Guicciardina telis us, with 
ihis state craft Frederick of Arragon himself. He was pope, as Leo X. at 
‘thirty-seven ; Luther robbed even him of his richest province at thirty-five. 
‘Take Ingnatius Loyola and John Wesley ; they worked with young brains. 
Ignatius was only thirty when he made his pilgrimage, and wrote the “ Spiritual 
xercises.” Pascal wrote a great work at sixteen, the greatest of Frenchmen, 
and died at thirty seven! Ah! that fatal thirty-seven, which reminds me of 
Byron, greater even as a man, than a writer. Was it experience that guided 
the pencil of Raphael, when he painted the palaces of Rome! He died, too, 
at thirty-seven. Richelieu was secretary of state at the age of thirty-one. 
Well, then, there are Boli e and Pitt, both ministers before other men 
leave off cricket. Grotius was in great practice at seventeen, and attorney- 
general at twenty-four. And Acquaviva—Acquaviva was general of the Je- 
suits, ruled every cabinet in Europe, and colonized America before he was 
thirty-seven. But it is neediess to multiply instances. The history of heroes 
is the history of youth. 
Absent Mindedness.—A man got up the other night and took, as he 


self ; in the cabinet he was « cipher. was not equal even to the organiza- 


rat’s place was at the head of eharging —e There he was a host in i 


tion of the troops, whom in the field he 0 effectively handled, His good 


supposed, a card of matches, and began to break off one by one trying to 
light a lamp until the whole card was used up withcut seeeingliaiten } bis 
i 


jobject, when he discovered he had used up his wife’s comb 
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Foreign Summatp. 


The steamer Britama, Capt. Harrison, reached Boston between 12 and 1 
o’clock on Sunday night, bringing Liverpool advices to May 4th. 


The Britannia brings about £200,000 in specie. At one time she had £300,-|| 


000 on Soe but £100,000 was withdrawn by a large American house in Li- 
verpool. 

The high rate of interest exacted by the Bank of England, and the paucity 
of its discounts, made money very scarce, and affected more or less every kind 
of business. Cotton had declined, and even breadstuffs and provisions etag- 
gered under the blow. At the latest date, however, breadstuffs rallied, 
and some kinds were higher than at the departure of the previous steamer. 


The weather had been favourable to the growing crops, the prospects of| 
which were generally good. In some places the potato blight had again made 
its appearance. 

A few days ago not fewer than 2000 emigrants sailed from Hamburg for 
New York. In some parts of the country emigration is carried on to an alarm- 
ing extent; whole villages go away en masse, and entire districts become de- 
populated. 

The government education scheme had passed to a third reading in the 
Ifouse of Commons, after a three nights debate, almost without opposition. 

The latest accounts from Ireland represent the mortal career of the Lord 
Lieutenant as rapidly drawing to a close. The Dublin Evening Post, holds out 
no hope of his recovery. 

In reply to a question from Mr. William Brown, of Liverpool, in the House} 
of Commons, on the 29th ult. as to relief from this country to Ireland, Mr. 
Labouchere, as Irish Secretary, read an extract from a letter from Mr. Everett 
to him, introducing Mr. Forbes, and explaining the mission of the Jamestown. 
The report says that “ every sentence of Mr. Labouchere’s answer was receiv- 
ed with loud, long, and continued cheers.” 

Sir Robert Peel, in his speech against the Factory Bill, said he knew ten 
persons, at least, who are now worth £100,000 each, who had at one time only 
20s. to 30s. a week. 

Government has declined the purchase of Shakspeare’s house at Stratford- 
upon-Avon; and it will now be sold by public auction. 

The Courrier de [.yon mentions the case of a female supposed to be dead, 
and laid out for burial, who came to herself, providentially in time, and is con- 
valescent. 

North Polar Expedition.—The plan of an overland expedition to the north 
pole, under the direction of Dr. Sir John Richardson, of Haslar Hospital, has 
been submitted by him to the Government and approved of; and directions 
have been issued to commence providing the necessary supplies of stores and 
provisions for the party who are to form the members. Dr. Richardson accom- 
panied Sir J. Franklin in his expedition to the north pole in 1819. The officers 
of Clarence-yard, Portsmouth, have been directed to furnish 300 rounds of 
beef and 5000 lbs of lard, which will be made into pemmican cakes, as part of 
the provisions to be taken out. It is to be made under the immediate superin- 
tendence of Sir John Richardson. 


From the Morning Chronicle, May 34. 

In the discount market things are decidedly easier, though accommodation 
is still much limited, and very high rates are made. For first-class short paper! 
siz and a quarter per cent. has been freely paid to-day, and for other kinds of 
good paper rates up to eight per cent. have been given. The Bank has, how 
ever, been discounting pretty freely for the last two days, and that has infused 
more confidence into others, It is also understood that the directors have de- 
termined to continue their discounts on the same, or even a more liberal scale 
early in the week. There is no doubt that much of the increased ease felt in, 
the market to-day is attributable to the operations of the Russian Government. 
Beyond this, however, a considerable, amount of gold has come from Paris dur- 
ing the week, amounting, as near as we can ascertain, to £200,000, and on 
the whole, therefore, the accounts of the Bank, made up till to-night, and which 
will be published next week, must show anincrease of bullion. ‘he high state 
of the exchanges, although caused by the great scarcity of money, will have 
the effect of bringing gold from Holland, though not to a great extent, but these 
imports will at least serve to set off against the shipments by the American 
steamer on the 4th. A considerable quantity of silver is also m London, and 
move is on the eve of arriving, which, owing to the proportion which the Bank 
is permitted to hold with gold being full, is quite unsaleable here, and must be 
sent to the Continent, aud be drawn against or gold received in return for it. 
{f our demand for corn were now nearly or quite satisfied, the exchanges and 
our stock of bullion would be quickly adjusted, as circumstances all begin tu 
work to that end; and we hope as it is that for a month or six weeks much 
more ease and confidence will be experienced. 


House of Lords —Thursday, April 29.—Lord Brougham presented a petition 
from the Select Vestry of Liverpool, complaining that since December last, 
180,000 {rish paupers had arrived in that town, praying for the adoption of 
measures to restrict such immigration, und facilitate the passing of the Irish 
poor to their own country. ‘The petition was laid on the table. 


Pressure on the Money Market.—Lord Brougham, after referring to the 
condition of the money market, and the state of the manufacturing districts, 
where orders for America cannot be executed in consequence of the difficulty 
in negotiating bills, asked whether Government had turned its attention to an 
measure for relaxing temporarily—only temporarily of course—the act whic 
passed in 1844 for regulating the Bank of England! He only wished toknow, 
not what were the precise intentions of the Government, but whether they 
meat.t to bring forward any measure on the subject. 

‘The Marquis of Lansdowne said, that the pressure which he was afraid he 
must admit existed in the manufacturing districts had been under the anxious 
consideration of the Government ; but he was not prepared to say that any 
measure on the subject to which the noble and learned had referred was 
in contemplation. 

Lord Ashburton was understood to say, that it would show their lordships 
the extent of the pressure on the money market if he stated that yesterday 
bills having to them the names of men of the highest credit were discounted 
at twelve and thirteen per cent. 

Dreadful Wreck of an Emigrant Ship.—One Hundred and Sixty-five Lives 
Lost.—One of the passengers of the Modern Athens, arrived at the Broomie- 
law from Islay yesterday, gives the following awful account of the total loss of 
the ship Exmouth, of Newcastle, from londerry, with one hundred and ‘hel 


ty-eight passengers and crew, for Quebec. From what we gathered from 


May 


labove referred to gentleman, as well as the three survivors, it appears the un 
fortunate vessel sailed from Loudoiderry on Sunday—had her canvass all 
blown away during the severe storm on Monday and ‘l'uesday—that she became 
perfectly uomanageable, and at half-past twelve on Wednesday morning drift- 
ed on the rocks at Ballanavie, on the west coast of Islay, with so great a force 
that she went to pieces in ten minutes after she struck. The captain, crew, 
and passengers were all lost, with the exception of three sailors, who were in 
the shrouds, and who were thrown upon the rocks. ‘The Modern Athens pass- 
ed the wreck on the afternoon of Wednesday, when there was a considerable 
number of bodies being washed on shore. The survivors came here with the 
Modern Athens yesterday, on their way to South Shields, to which place t 
belong. ‘Their names are John Stevens, George Lighttord, and William Coul- 
tard. The Captain’s name was Isaac Booths, and the owner, John Edons, 
Esq., of South Shields —From a Third Edition of the Scotch Reformers’ Ga- 
zelte. 

Mr. O' Conneil —We read in the «‘ Gazette de Lyon,” of the 17th of April : 
—* A consultation of physicians was held yesterday, to decide whether it was 
advisable or not for Mr. O'Connell to proceed on his journey, owmg to the ex- 
treme state of weakness he was in.” ‘The result of the consultation is not 

iven. Intelligence which reached town on Tuesday night, represents Mr. O’- 
Jonnell’s condition as peculiarly distressing, his sufferings being considerably 
aggravated by the extreme severity of the weather at Lyons. His physical 
vigor, for which he was once so distinguished, is represented as very much 
ishattered ; and he is periodically afflicted with mental depression, which it is 
in the last degree painful to contemplate. 

A letter from Valence, dated April 24, in the Gazette de Lyon, says—* Mr. 
O’Connell arrived here yesterday at four in the afternoon, greatly fatigued from 
the heat of the cabin of the steamboat, the weather not having been fine enough 
to allow him to remain on deck. A number of ecclesiastics and other persun- 
ages waited upon him at his hotel, but he was obliged to decline receiving 
them.” 

We have high authority for confirming the report of an early dissolution of 
Parliament. ‘The event may be looked for about the middle of June; and it is 
‘intended that both Houses shall re-assemble in October, for a short session.— 
Manchester Guardian. 

The New House of Lords was opened for public view without tickets on 
Wednesday. Admission was confined to parties of twelve at a time; whoen- 
tered by the docr at the North of the Peers’ entrance to the old House of 
Lords, in Palace Yard. The admission is to be continued at certain hours 
when the Lords are not sitting. 

Lovis Philippe has recently created M. Munoz a Duke of the kingdom of 
France, by the title of Duke de Montmorot. The prostitution of a French 
dignity, has created great scandal in Paris, but it is set down as the price paid 
by M. Guizot for the aid given by M. Munoz to M. Guizot in the Montpensier 
marriage intrigue. 

A correspondent informs us that Mr. Newman has received in-tructions from 
the Pope to undertake a new English translation of the Vulgate, in which the 
fidelity uf the Douay version of the Holy Scriptures is to be preserved with 
more regard to propriety and elegance of expression. 

Protessor Schonbein having taken out a patent for his gun-cotton in Eng- 
land, the world is at length in possessivn of the particular mode in which the 
article is produced. The Mechanics’ Magazine gives this account of the qua- 
lifications— 

«The matter of vegetable origin which he prefers as being best suited for 
the purposes of the invention is cotton, as it comes into this country freed from 
extraneous matters ; and it is stated to be desirable to operate on the clean fi- 
bres of the cotton in a dry state. The acids are nitric acid of from 1-45 to 
1-50 specific gravity, and sulphuric acid of 1:85 specuic gravity. The acids 
are mixed together in the proportion of one measure of nitric acid to three 
measures of sulphuric acid, in any suitable or convenient vesse! not liable to be 
affected by the acids. A great degree of heat being generated by the mixture, 
it is left to cool until its temperature falls to 50 or 60 degrees Falrenheit. The 
cotton is then immersed in it; and, in order that it may become thoroughly 
impregnated or saturated with the acids, it is stirred with a rod of glass or other 
material not affected by the acids. ‘The cotton should be introduced in as open 
a state as practicable. The acids are then poured or drawn off, and the cotton 
gently pressed by a presser of glazed earthenware, to press out the acids ; after 
which it is covered up in the vessel, and allowed to stand for about an hour. It 
is subsequently washed in a continuous flow of water, until the nce of the 
acids is not indicated by the ordinary test of litmus paper. To remove any 
‘uncombined portions of the acids which may remain after the cleansing process, 
the patentee dips the cotton in a weak solution of carbonate of potash, com- 
posed of one ounce of carbonate of potash to one galiou of water, and partial- 
ly dries it by pressing as before. The cotton is then highiy explosive, and may 
be used in that state ; but to increase its explosive power, 11 is dipped in a weak 
solution of nitrate of potash, and, lastly, dried in a room heated by hut air or 
steam to about 150 degrees Farenheit.” 

It is reported that her Majesty has recently subscribed two hundred pounds 
in aid of the Gaelic schools under the superintendauce of the Free Church — 
Montrose Review. 

A despatch has been received at Lioyd’s from the Board of Trade, announc- 
ing, from a letter received from the British Consul! at the island of Owyhee, the 
existence of sulphur in abundance in that island, «t 4 distance of twenty-six 
miles from a shipping-port. 

There is now a prospect that civil war in Porto gal will be brought toa 
peedy termination. The military movements were generally unimportant, and 
have been superseded by diplomacy. Great distress prevailed at Lisbon. 
rade was at a stand the people were without food, and the Government could 
not raise any money, 

A reconciliation had been patched up between the Queen of Spain and her 


rt. 
The king attended the queen on horseback in her promenade on the 19th, and 
the 20th he received all the Ministers for the first time since their appoint- 
ment. General Lerrano had been recalled to Madrid, it was said, at the espe- 


cial request of the King. 

Extraordinary Railway Speed —On Wednesday a special train, consisting 
five carriages, arrived at Birmingham from London in two hours and thirty 
minutes, although the actual time of travelling did not exceed two hours. 


The engine attained a maximum speed of seventy-five miles per hour for some 
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The materiais 
clude eight to nine hundr 
bricks, and five thousand tons iron. 

Sir R G. Booth, of Sligo, is fitting a fine ship of 800 tons, for the purpos 
of conveying the poor on his estate to the North American colonies. 

The British colonies throughout the world occupy an area of 2,119,708 | 
square miles, with a total population of 107,708,323. Their exports and im. | 


Stephenson, from 


ports amount to £55,533,500 sterling, and they possess 7,514,595 tons ef ship-|| 
ping. 
bert, first sole monarch, coined in 830, realised £15 5s.; a shilling of Hen | ter, app. to the 84th Ft. 73d Foot—H. Mackenzie, Gent., to be ens., without 
ry VIL., the first coin issued in England under that denomination, sold for pur., v. Waddington, app. to the Rifle Brig. 84th Foot—Ens. J Faircloth, to 


£19. 


The Great Western Company are about to adopt engines of a novel con-| 


struction, which are to ensure greater steadiness to locomotion, and travel ata 
speed equal to eighty-four miles an hour. 

Lord Cowley.—We regret to announce that the Paris papers of Wednesday 
bring us accounts of the death of the Right Hon. Lord Cowley, the late am | 
bassador for England at the Court of the Tuileries. The lamented eve 
twok place at his lordship’s residence, in the Place Vendome, Paris, on Tues-| 
day evening. ‘The noble lord had been for some time past in a very precarious 
state, but for some days previous to his decease he had so far rallied that hopes 
were entertained of his uitimate recovery. At the end of last week, however. 
he began to relapse, and he continued to decline till death put an end to his 
sufferings. Lord Cowley, as is known to most of our readers, was the young- 
er brother of the Duke of Wellington. He was four years younger than his 
Grace, having been born in 1773, and being consequently in the 74th year of 
his age. Lord Cowley, in the course of his long life, held several of the high-| 
est diplomatic offices, having been for many years ambassador at Vienna, and 
from 1840 to 1846 ambassador at Paris. Lord Cowley is succeeded in his ti | 
tle by a son by his first marriage, the Hon. Henry Richard Wellesiey, who is, 
married to the daughter of I,ord Henry Fitzgerald and the Baroness do Ros. 


Bishop of Scdor and Man.—The death of the recently appointed Bishop of 
Sodor and Man (Dr. W. A. Shirley), took plece on the 2ist ult. His lordship! 
was the Bampton Lecturer of the present year, and had delivered only two of 
the lectures when his course was thus early terminated—at the very com- 
mencement, it was hoped, of a career of extensive usefulness. 

The Duke of Argyle expired on the 26th uit., in his 70th year. He is suc- 
ceeded in his estates and honours by his only son George, Marquis of Lorn, who, 
married, in 1832, the eldest daughter of the Duke of Sutherland. | 


Sir David Gould, G. C. B., senior Admiral of the Red, and Vice-Admiral of 
the United Kingdom, died on the 23rd ult., aged 89. He was the friend and 
messmate of Neilson, Rodney, Hood, Hotham, Hyde Parker, &c. | 


PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 

Orrice or Oxpnance, April 19 —Royal Regt. Artillery—First Lt. G, Wil-| 
der to be Sec Capt. v the tion Ff. Savile, retired on half pay ; Sec Lt. W. H! 
Blair to be First Lt. v Wilder. Ordnance Medical Department—Assist.-Surg. 
RK. Templeton wo be Surg. v Colchester, retired. 

War-orrice, April23.—Ist Regt. Life Gds Cornet aud Sub Lt. J Leslie! 
to be Lt. by pur, v Lovell, whorets ; A. Walsh, Gent. tobe Cornet and Sub- 
Lt. by pur, v Leslie. 2d Life Gds—Lt,-Col. J. M’Douall to be Lt.-Col. and 
Col. 14th Lt Drags —Lt. C. T. Griffiths to be Capt. without pur, v Braver 
Major Weston, dec. ; Cornet W. English to be Lt.v Griffiths ; the Hon. R! 
W. Chetwynd tobe Cornet, v English. 16th Light Drags.—Brevet Lt.-Col. 
G. J. M. M’Dowell to be Lt.-Col. by pur, v Persee, who rets ; Brevet Major T. 
H. Pearson to be Mayor, by pur, v M'Dowell; Lt. R. Pattins sn to be Capt. by) 
pur, v Pearson ; Cornet F L. Dashwood to be Lt. by pur, v Pattinson ; W. T 
Dickson, Gent. to be Cornet, by pur, v Dashwood. 3d Ft—Capt. C. A. Cobbe, 
from the 95th Ft, to be Capt. v Rouse, who exchs; Lt. G. J. Ambrose, from 
the 62nd Ft, to be Lt. v Douglas, who exchs ; Ens H.J. King to be Lt. by 
pur., v. Eustace who rets; f°. R. Berguer, gent. to be ens. by pur., v. King | 
i7th Ft.—Mayjor F. Murray from 60th Ft. to be Major, v. Gordon who exchs ; 
Lt.M.W. de la Poer Beresford, from 86th Ft. to be Lt, v. Ellison, who exchs. 
x4th Fr.—Capt.H.W.Coultman, from 63d, to be Capt. v. Fleming who exchs. 
27th Ft.—Ens. M. Reilly to be Lt. without pur. v. Hare, prom. in the Cape 
Mounted Rifiemen; C. Warren gent. to be Ens, v. Reilly. 31st Ft.—Lt. IT) 
H. Plasket to be capt by pur., v. Scott who rets ; Ens, E. B. S. Carver to be 
Lt. by pur., v. Plasket ; Ens. A-E. Brown from 44th Ft.to be Ens., v. Carver. 
44th Ft.—J.W. Dunne gent. to be ens. by pur., v. Brown, app. to 3ist Ft, 
45th Ft.—R.G.Howard gent. to be ens. by pur. v. Woodward who rets. 47th, 
Ft.—Major Gen. T. Daimer, C.B , to be Col, v. Maj. Genr Sir H. Smith, app.’ 
to the rifle brigade. 52d Ft.—Ens. A.G. Corbet to be Lt. by pur., v. Carden 
wao rets ; Lord F’. Montague to be Lt. by pur. v. Corbet. 60th Ft.—Major 
J. Gordon from 17th Fi, to be Major, v. Murray, who exchs. 63d F:—Lt. R,, 
Douglas, from 3d Ft. to be Lt. v. Ambrose who exchs. 63d Ft.—Capt. E. J. 
I. Fieming, from 24th Ft. to be Capt., v. Coultman who exchgs. 70th Ft.— 
Maj. Wm. Mathew Bigg to be Lt. Col. by pur., v. Reed who rets; Capt. 
‘Trevor Chute to be Maj. by pur. v. Bigge; Lieut. T. F. H. Alms to be Capt. 
by pur. v. Chute; Ens, I’. Chute, to be Lieut. by pur. v Alms; Edwin Fletcher, 

aster, Gent. to be Ens by pur, v. Chute, 73d Foot—Lns. W. Nash to be) 
Lieut. without pur, v. the Hon. W. J, G. Chetwynd, killed in action ; Serg.- 
Major W. Burnop to be Eus, without pur. v. Nash; G. H Waddington, Gent. 
to be Ens, by pur, v. Salter, who ret. 86th Foot-W. H. H. Eliison, from 
17th Foot, to be Lieut. v. Beresford, who exchs. 95th Foot—Capt. J. C. Rouse, 
from 3d Foot, to be Capt. v. Cobbe, who exchs; A. J. J. Macdonald, Gent. to 
be Ens, without pur, ¥. Smith, dec. 

Rifle Brigade—Maj-Gen. Sir H. G. W. Smith Bart. G. C. B. to be Col.) 
Commandant of a battalion, y. Lieut.-Gen. Sir D. L. Gilmour, K. C. B. dec. :| 


ANGLO AMERIC 


‘Ibe It., without pur., v. Chapman, dec.; Ens. E F. Foster, from 70th Ft., to be 
ens, v. Faircloth. 91st Foot—To be ens.’s, without pur.; R. Whitle, Gent., 
iv. Mill, prom. in the Cape Mounted Riflemen ; E. J. S. Rae, Gent., v. Lavers, 
|prese. in the Cpe. Mntd. Rimn; J. A. Saunders, Gent., v. Fitggerald, prom. 
in the Cpe. Matd. Rfimn. To be surg.: Staff surg. of the Sec. Class J. For- 
rest VM... v Hadaway, whoexchs. 94th Foot—Maj J Paterson, from 26th 

.., to be maj., v. Davenport, who exchs. Rifle Brigade—Sec. Lt. R. Heavi- 
side to be first It., wichout pur., v. Glyn, app. adjt.; A. Nixon, Gent., to be 
sec. It., v. Heaviside; Lt J R. Glyn, to be adjt., v. Woodford, prom. 

Hosprtat Starr.—Surg. S.1M. Hadaway from 91st Ft., to be staff surg of 
sec. class, v. Forrest, who exchs. 


OUR NEW PLATE. 

Our magnificent new plate is almost complete. We have just had a proof 
from the artist. It is a portrait at fuil length of the immortal, although ex-mi- 
jnister Sin Roser Peet, and as a work of art, we may venture to say that it 
has not an equal from the hands of an engraver on this continent. The plate 
is 27 by 18 inches in dimension, and the engraved part is about 24 by 16 inch- 
es. It is the compound effect of mezzotint, stippling, and line, which in mo- 
dern works is so very greatly admired, and is executed by Doney, who, in such 


||matters is considered one of the first among the first. 


Before we issue this plate, we intend to prepare a written sketch of the great 
man. 


Notice. —Some of the Southern towns in our list have not yet been served 
with the “ Army and Navy,” our last gift to subscribers. This has happened 
to those where an agent has not lately been. But they willbe forwarded when 
‘they can be so safely, or if any of the subscribers in those places should hap- 
|pen now, or shortly, to be in this city, if they will please to call here, we shall 
Ibe happy to forward the plates through their means. 


— 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 6} a7} per cent. prem. 
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We hope that with the change of circumstances in Ireland which are by this 
time evidently in prospect, that the landlords and others cc ncerned in agricul- 
tural affairs will take the hint which was lately given by the London Times 
and not in future do what mankind are too apt to do,—follow a favourite spe- 
culation till they kill it. The Times says in effect, that it has not so much 
been a famine which was so terrible to the Irish people as the following the 
potatoe crops so essentially as not to bestow much attention to other food for 
the sustenance of the people, so that we have seen when the potatoe crop fail- 
ed there was nothing to fall back upon. And yet, upon enquiry we find that 
the potatoe crop has been only common in Ireland about 120 years; but after 
once it was introduced there, it obtained the opinion that it was a cheap and 
advantageous food (although its proportion 0) sustenous quality is not very 
great) and everything else gave way to the infatuation of providing cheap foud 
for the people. It is no bad priucip!e, when national benefit is intended to pro. 
vide against possible mischief by having a varicty of resources; even as the 
rich man, whose riches are chiefly consistant of personal property, invests in 
various stocks and modes of obtaining interest, thinks it more prudent to have 
something in a variety of speculatious, so that he may be in part saved from 
harm, than put all his capital into one investment which may fail and thus he 
be, brought into comparative beggary. 


Since we penned our refleetions on the Education question, the steamer Hi- 
bernia has brought out the intelligence that Lord John has sv far carried the 
matter in Parliament (indeed it was to be expected) that he is the victor, and 
we find that the noble-minded Pee! came out frankly for the minister. Now, 
little is to be cared at present if the faults of the proposed system be nuinber- 
less; the wedge is in, the matter is to be in action, and henceforth whatever 
shall be alleged for or against it will be tangible, every alteration will be for the 
jbetter, and attempts both can and will be made to satisfy everybody. The 
Opposition was of no strength, for there was not a mind with a voice worth lis- 
tening to that had an argument to utter against it. The antagouists will now 


Vapt. J. H. Esten to be May, without pur, v. Capel, dec. ; Lieut J. Wilkinson \be busy enough wire-drawing, and we have no doubt that the captious and the 
to be Capt. without pur, v Gibson, killed in action; Lieut. C. J. Woodford jselfish will find employment enough. But we are far from sorry that so many 
to be Capt. without pur, v Esten; Sec. Lieut. C. E. B. Baldwin to be First \speakers, on almost each feature of argumentation was liberal efough to think 


y. Wilkinson, prom. \that a pretty general desire was expressed that regard should be had to their 
Orrice or Orvnance, April 24.—Corps of Royal Engineers—Brevet Maj. |cooscientious scruples, and that they also would be allowed to participate in 
H. Y. Wortham, to ve Lt.-Col. ; Bvt. Maj. J. Jebb, to be Lt.-Col. ; Bvt. Maj. \the benefits of a measure which is intended to do good to the hearts and moral 


G. Tait, to be Lt.-Col., v. Bonnycastie retired ou h.-p; Sec. Capt. C. E. Ford,|| 
be Capt. v. Toit ; Fisst Lit. B. Collinge, to be Seo. Capt.v. Ford ; Sec.|| People general. We shall now watch the progress of national 


Lt. C. W. Barry, to be First Lt. v. Collinson.—Ordnance Medical Department||°¢¥eation with interest —~but with hope. Elsewhere we have given the sub- 
—F. Howard, Gent., to be Assist.-Surg. v. Templeton. prom. stance of Lord Joho Russell's speech on this subject which was very well re- 
Was-Orrice, April 30,—2d Regt. Life Grds—Surg. A.J, N. Connell, |icei 
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7 /M.D., from b.-p. 68th Ft. to be Surg. v. Calder dee.—7th Light Drags—L. H. 
Hl. Bond, Gent. to be Corn. by pur v. Bushe, prom.—15th Light Drags.— { 
Maj. G. W. Key, tobe Lt,-Col. without pur. v. Sir W. Scott, Bart., dec. ; : 
Capt. M. W. Smith, to be Maj. v. Key ; Lt.0.G. Perrott, to be Capt. v. } 
Smith ; Corn. J. B. Miller, tobe Lt. v. Perrott. —17th Light Drags.—Lt. J. 
16th Light Drags.,to be paymaster, v. Chandler, dec. id 
. Gollop, Gent., to be Ens. by pur. v. Sadleir, who rets. iy 
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Park Theatre-—The very excellent actor Mr. Anderson has been playing 
here the latter part of last and during the present week. We say the excellent 
because a notion has in part taken ground that he has not genius but is an imi- 
tator of Macready. Now this is not a groundless suspicion, but we think it is 
not the fact. Mr. Anderson has studied the business of the actor when Mr. 
Macready, one of the greatest and shrewdest of artists was in the meridian 
of his popularity. On many occasions Mr. Anderson was the great actor’s ae- 
cond, and we know not how he could refrain from picking up as mannerism 
something of the style which he was attentively and admiringly studying ; but 
a mere imitator this young man certainly is not, nor do we think that any 
time was Macready, or indeed any one hitherto able to play the celebrated cha 
racters in the * Elder Brother” or in “ Much Ado About Nothing” which Mr 
Anderson has made as emphatically his own, as Mrs. Kean has made the Bea- 
trice, and that is saying much. We do ascribe a great deal of genius, parti- 
cularly of scholarly genius, to Anderson, but think he has a fine view of gen. 
teel comedy in his play. He will always be very respectable but not great in 
impassioned and deep tragedy, but in genteel comedy he has not a superior, 
and will always command attention as an actor, whilst he does that role well. 


REAPPEARANCE OF MRS. BUTLER. _ 
The Kemble dyna-ty is not yet destined, it would seem, to retire from the 


stage, though a stage .. now scarcely left to it for action. Mrs, Butler made}; 


her reappearance in London, at the Princess's Theatre, on Monday, in her 
original character of Julia, in ** The Hunchback.” The house was well filled, 
though not crowded, and her entrance was greeted by loud and prolonged 
cheers. 

Mrs. Butler is not much altered in appearance since she quitted the stage. 
Her figure is still slight and graceful, her features mobile and expressive, and 
her whole appearance elastic and youthful. Her eye, always remarkable for 
brilliancy, has lost none of its sparkle. The alteration in her style of head- 


o Amettean. 


gaged, who dedicates a portion of his time to such matters as wholesome cook- 
ing, and this book is such a result. There is at the end of it a few notes re- 
specting the preservation of healih,—and the book is cheap. 


Miscellanies of Hon. John Cotton Smith, L.L.D.—By Rev. Wm. Andrews.— 
New York : Harpers.—We need hardly inform our readers that this estimable 
man was formerly governor of Conn., and that his memory is held very dear in 
the mind of all who either recollect him, or have heard much of him. This 
work including the Eulogy pronounced upon him will be acceptable to many. 

Philosophy of Magic.—Vol. 2.—New York : Harpers —This is the conclu- 
sion of a work of which the first volume has been some time before the public. 
It is from the distinguished Antony Todd Thomson, M.D. and is well put to- 
gether indeed. It contains much interesting matter. 

Fate of the Blenden Hall.—East Indiaman.—By Alex. M. Greig.—New 
York ; Colyer.—The writer of this narration is a son of the commander of the 
ill-fated vessel. He was one of the passengers and partook of all the hardships 
and strange adventures of those who like himself were sufferers by the ship's 
misfortune. It is well done and will be read with a great deal of warm interest 
by the public. We may revert to it again, for it has only fallen into our hands 
at the twelfth hour, as it were. 

Lives of the Early British Dramatists.—Philadelphia : Carey & Hart.—We 
make a few observations on this publication from the real admiration we have 
lof the work itself ; not on account of its having been sent to us, after the usual 


custom, fornotice. The work itself was republished by Carey & Hart a twelve- 
‘months ago, and as we very rarely have works from that firm sent to us, we 
speak of this when it has by chance fallen under our perusal. It is not the 
writing of common bookmakers, but comes from the pens of such men as 
‘Thomas Campbell the distinguished poet, Wm. Gifford the eiinent and bold 
critic, George Darley the judicious, Hartley Coleridge the scholar, and Leigh 
Hunt the fearless annotator. Such names are prima facia recommendations 


dress partly gave a new character to her face. She wore her dark hair in curls) of the book itself, and the manner in which it is done makes good the antici- 


round her head, a style less becoming to her features than the classic mode 

adopted formerly. 
of is not one to fairly test the powers of an actress. | 
There are situations in it which, to use a stage phrase, play themselves ; but) 
it affords little room for intellectual conception, or for any display of the high- 
er qualities of dramatic art It is a favourite part with actresses, we believe,| 
but it is a character for * telling” performance rather than critical study. The), 
earlier scenes are acted evenly, but, perhaps, with a little too much gesticula- 
tion and energy. Graceful tenderness was eloquently expressed in her attitude 
and features while listening to Sur Thumas, as he poured his professions of af- 
fection into her delighted ear. In the scene in which she declares her attach- 
ment to the gaieties of town her manner seemed even more brusque and dash- 


ing than the action required. It smacked more of the audacity of a finished), 


pations of the reader. We are of the conclusion that each life is written with 
truthful feeling, and they are all interesting in their way, like Lockhart’s « Life 
of Scott.” If Messrs. Carey & Hart be always as successful in their choice 
of subjects for the series called by them «“ Library of the People,” the set will 
be a valuable one : and the catalogue upon the fly-leaf of one of the covers 
tells us that they have chosen, and probably will continue to choose very judi- 
ciously. 

The Cricketer’s Manuel.—This little work, which has been unavoidably post- 
poned, will be published on the Ist of June ensuing ; and we take this oppor- 
tunity of informing our friends in general, and Messrs. H. of Kingston, Canada, 


fine lady than the wayward fancy and lively spirit of a young girl whose mind, |and W. of New Orleans, in particular that no time will be lost in forwarding 


becomes dizzy from the whirl of the brillaint lite into which she has been caught. 
The struggle between her affection for Clifford and her indignation at his 
abandonment of her was delicately yet distu.ctly portrayed. At first almost 
passive, she becomes more and more agitated as her lover's misfortune is in- 
sisted on ; and the shudder which shook every fibre of her frame, asif a dag- 
ger had been plunged into her heart, when Master Walter speaks with contume- 


the orders and copies, with the utmost despatch and care. 

Count Drouot, general of artillery of the Imperial Guard under 5 amnge 
expired afew days ago at Nancy, France, in his 73d year. The artillery of 
the guard alone, consisted of, in 1813, no less than 198 guns. Drouot was 
perhaps one of the most brave, steady and devoted, among that galaxy of 


ly of Cifford as a beggar, was as effective as it was natural. It was one of jmilitary genius which elevated Bonaparte to the throne of the Bourbons. 


those electric touches of dramatic skill by which strong emotion is exhibited 
to the audience without a word being spoken ; and it is this silent yet passion. 
ate language of the soul, exhibited in the striking and graceful expression of 
form and feature, which elevates acting into an art, and displays the genius of) 
the performer. As the interest of the scene deepened, Mrs Butler gave evi- 
dence of the character of her talent which leaves no room for doubt as to the 
line it will be predence in her to study, should she remain on the stage. Her 
reproof of Modus for disparaging Clofford rose even to grandeur ; the motion 

less attitude, the head erect, and the flashing eye affording a perfect picture of 


He always carried a small Bible with him, which he read frequently, and 
was generaliy doing so when he was summoned by Napoleon to decide by 
his canroniers the tate of many a doubtful battle. It is singular, though 
thus exposed, ordered to the front, he never received a wound. He stood 
by his master to the last, following him to Elba, and attending upon his 
return, When all was lost, he became,almost a recluse, and has now gone 
down to his tomb beloved by his countrymen, and with the admiration and 
respect otf all the world. 


A humorous young man was driving a horse which was in the habit of 


unconscious energy But it was not till the commencement of the fifth act 
that her tragic power could be fairly estimated. In this scene she has to reveal) 
to Master Walter the working of her heart, to tell the story of her caprice, her, 
love, and her despair, and to conjure him to save her from the hatea nuptials) 
which await her. The whole of this scene was so exciting in its action, the); 
flashes of passion were so dazzling yet momentary ‘n their glare, the emotions) | 
so rapid in their change, that there was no time for analysis if the mind had|! 
been cool enough to attempt it ; and even now we have the broad and get.eral 
effect of this noble burst of tragic power befo.e us, rather than the details by 
which it was produced. It was her voice, clear, distinct, and equal to every 
shade of expression, that the actress principally, we think, moved the feelings 
of her auditory Her energy was as remarkable for its variety as for its force ; 
it rose and fell incontinuat change, it displayed all the aspects of stormy pas- 
sion, now showing its black and yawning gu!phs, and now the summit of its 
foam-crested waves. Never in a theatre was enthusiasm more unequivocally 
displayed, or better deserved, than when the actress paused. She turned pale 
wich the excitement she had herself produced, and retired to the back of the 
stage for a moment to recover her self-possession. This was the crowning ef. 
fort of her ;v..crmance, and her position alterwards was awkward, as she had 
to remain long on the stage with very little to do. It is unnecessary to say 
that she receiveda!l the honours due an eminently successful performance, 

Mrs. Butier appeared as Juliet on Wednesday, and in this, asin her other 
character, was greatest in those passages which called for a display of the high- 
est qualities of tragic expression. The house was crowded, and her success 
was of the most decided character.— Britannia. 


Literarp Notices. 


Westminster Review for April, and London Quarterly for March are just is. 
eved by Leonard Scott & Co., upon a very superior material, and they well de- 
serve much commendation. They are, as usual, full of good matter, and to 
particularize any would be almost unjustto the rest. We notice again, the 

fice of these reprints is at the corner of Fulton and Gold Streets. 


Dr. Oldcock's Receipts —New York : Harpers.—In these days when the 


stopping at every house on the road side ; passing a country tavern, where 
was collected together some dozen conntrymen, the beast, as usual, ran op- 


|posite the door and stopped, in spite of the young man, who, applying the 


whip with all his might to drive the horse on, the men on the porch com- 
menced a hearty laugh, and some inquired if he would seijl that horse ? 
‘Yes,’ said the young man, ‘but I cannot recommend him, as he has belong- 
ed to a butcher, and stops whenever he hears calves bleat.’ The crowd re- 
tired to the bar in silence. 


MR. GEORGE LODER, 
RESPECTFULLY INFORMS HIS FRIENDS AND THE PUBLIC, THAT HIS 
ANNUAL CONCERT 
Will take place on Thursday, May 27th, 1847, at the Apollo Saloon. 


PROGRAM ME. 

Grand Concert Overture to “ ROMEO AND JULIET,” (first time in New-York,) com- 
posed by George Alexander Macfarren, after which, Felicien David’s eharming composition, 
“ THE DESERT,” with fuli Chorus and Grand Orchestra, The Tenor Solos by Mr. J. 
PIERSON, a Debutaut of great power and ability. 

In order to enhance the effect of this admired production, the translator of the Poetry of the 
Symphony, Mr. B. W. C. MASSET, Professor of Literature and Belles Lettres, has prepared 
a paraphrase of the original poem, by Colin, which with the Recitations in the Symphony 
will be delivered by Mr. W. S. HOWS, Professor of Elocution, in Columbia College. 

PART SECOND. 

Iiummel‘s Concerto ina Flat. executed by GEOROE BRISTOW, (his first appearance 
as a Pianist,) to conclude with “‘ M.S. Dramuic Overture” by George Loder; (first time.) 
The Orchestra and Chorus will be on a Magnificent Seale. Conductor, Mr. George Loder. 

The Grand Piano used on this occasion is from the manufactory of Messrs. Nunns & Clark, 
and is kindly tendered by he proprietor, Mr. H. C. Timm. 

Concect to commence at 8o’clock. Tickets $1 each, to be obtained at the usual places, or 
of Mr. Loder, 9 Varick st., St. John’s Park. May 22-1t. 


EYE AND EAR. 
DR. POWELL, OCULIST, AURIST, &c. 
261 Broadway, cor. of Warren-st. 
TTENDS EXCLUSIVELY to Diseases of the Eye and Ear, from 9 to 4 0’clock. STRA- 
BISMUS or Squinting cured in a few minutes. 

ARTIFICIAL EYES inserted that cannot be distinguished from the natural Eye. Spectacles 
adapted to any defect. ; : 

DR. POWELL has just published a popular Treatise on the Eye, with Engravings, 8mo., 
paper 60 cents, muslin 75 cents, comprising a familiar description of the Anatomy and Physi- 
ol of the organ of vision. Rules for the Preservation, Improvement, and Restoration ot 
sight. Remarks on Optics and the use and abuse of ——. with directions for their selec 


human health has become a topic of much consequence, he is any 
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BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 
A VEGETABLE AND UNIVERSAL MEDICINE. 
These Pills cure all diseases by purifying che Blood. They give to all the organs of the, 
body the proper of life y to their purification. They area 
FOUNTAIN OF HEALTH TO ALL MANKIND, 
and may be justly said to give the beauty and vigour of youth to the weakness and decrepitud: 
of age. Can it be believed that after being before the public for ninety-one years, thel: sale: 
should only now be a little rising a million of boxes per year? But so it is, and it is only to 
be attribated to fatal prejudice, or their sale would be at least twenty millions of boxes per 
year instead of only one million. Let all the sick use them—they will soon be among the 
healthy ; let all who would secure themselves from sickness have them by them, in case of a 


sudden attack ; for a few doses taken when the body commences to get out of order, and the) conv of g 


benefit is secured at once. Fathers and mothers, attend to this subject ; sons and daughters, 


1847. The Ang io American, i10 


(TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL EMIGRATION, AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


ASSAGE FROM, AND DRAFTS TO, ALL PARTS OF ENGLAND, IRELAND 


if 
SCOTLAND, AND WALES. Persons wishing to send for their friends, in any part of 


the Old Country, will find the subscriber's arrangements fur 1847, most complete, and calcu- 
ated in every way to ensure satisfaction to all who may make arrangements with them co bring 
| heir friends across the Atlantic. The subscribers are agents for 

i THE NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


|QUEEN OF THE WEST - - 1300tons. ROSCIUS + = 1200 tons. 
LIVERPOOL = - SIDDONS as 
'HOTTINGUER - - - SEERIDAN- ---- - 

ry GARRICK «= “ 


/ROCHESTER - - - - - 
| The above magnificent packets are all new York built ships of the very first class, built ex- 
|pressly for the Liverpool passenger trade, and fitted ap with special regard for the comfort and 
i F ; they are commanded by men of experience, and are not surpassed 
for speed by any'ships afloat. Their sailing days from Liverpool are on the 6th and 11th of 
vevery month, on which days they leave punctually. 


attend to this subject ; let all men and women ask themselves the question, whether what || to the chove chloe, the aubssstbers Aguats fer the 


stood the test of time so long does not deserve some attention. 


ST.‘ GEORGE’S AND THE UNION LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, 


And who is to be benefitted ? Those who use the Brandreth Pills. They are the ones that, lecuspesed in part of the folluwing favourite and well-known ships, viz.: ‘ The America,” 


yeceive the interest of a thousand per cent. How? Ina present payment of health, of viva- 
city for duliness, of brightness and clearness of perception, in place of cloudiness and confu- 
sion of mind. 

Brandreth’s Pills are a life preserver. Those who know their qualities feel secure in their 
health and faculties being preserved to them to an indefinite period. They are equally good in 
all kinds of disease, no matter hcw called, because they cannot be used wi ¢hout taking out im- 


'St. George, Empire, St. Patrick, Rippahannock, Marmion, Sea, &c. &c., which, together with 
ithe new Tine, make six ships per month, or one every five days, fiom Liverpool ; thus prevent- 
ling the possibility of delay at that port. Passage from any part of Ireland to Liverpool, cau 


secured at the lowest rates. Every information by 
.& J.T. uth-st. 


2d door below Burling Slip. 
a eae for any amount from £1, upwards, payable throughout the United Kingdom. 
Feb. 27. 


purities from the blood, and perseverance will cause its perfect purification, and no di con 


be present when the blood is pure. 
MR. CYRUS DURAND’S LETTER. 
Clintonville, New Jersey, 4th April, 1847. 


Dear Sir : I have for years been subject to a sonr stomach amd much flatulence, especially 


after eating ever so light a repast. These and other symptoms of a dyspeptic nature have given | 


me mach trouble, making me occasionally very sick ; in fact I for years scarcely ever was real- 
ly well, and I often thought I should never have precious health again. | 


Iu this condition 1 commenced using your Pills, and after ouly a few weeks’ use of them free-' 


ly, 1 found myself much improved. 1 then took oue pill a day for ten days, and they perfectly 
restored me. It is four months now since, and I have enjoyed the best possible health, having 
no return of acidity of stomach, or any other dyspeptic symptom whatever.—I remain, dear sir, 
traly yours, CYRUS DURAND. 

B. B andreth, M. D. 

Sold for 25 cents per box, with full directions, at Dr. BRANDRETH’S Principal office, 241 
Broadway ; also, at his retail offices, 274 Bowery and 241 Hudson street, New York ; and by 
one agent in every city, town and village, in the United States and Canada, each of whom has 
a certificate of agency from Dr. Brandreth. Observe it. 

PHRENOLOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS, 
FOWLER & WELLS, 


THE EXERCISE OF CRICKET. 


Will be Published on the 1st. Juné, 1847. 
THE MANUAL OF CRICKET. 
C= the Laws of the Game, some account of its history, and of the 
Improvements made therein, Directions and Instructiuns in the Practice aud Play of this 
manly and athletic Exercise, and suggestions as to Variations and Applications of it, so as to 
afford satisfactory recreation to smal! uumbers of players. The whole being intended es a! 
complete Cricketer’s Guide. With numerous I]lustrations, Embellishments, and diagrams- 
By Alex. D. Pate:son. 
By way of appendix to this work, there will be added the body and everything important of 
Felix on the Bet.” 
N. B —Booksellers will be supplied on reasonable terms, by applying to Berford & Co., 
Astor House, Broadway. 
NOW READY, 


THE MILLER OF MARTIGNE. 
A ROMANCE.—BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 
Author of The Roman Traitor,” Marmaduke Wyvil,” The Brothers,” 
Cromwell,” Etc. 
NEW-YORK : PUBLISHED BY RICHARDS AND Co., 30 ANN STREET. } 
This is a work of surpassing interest and is quite equal if not superior to the ‘ Roman 
Traitor” or “‘ Marmeduke Wyvil.” March 20. 


PIQUILLO ALLIAGA | 
OR THE 


MOORS UNDER PHILIP THE THIRD OF SPAIN. 


A Historical Romance from the French of 
EUGENE SCRIBE. March 20. | 


PARTMENTS WITH PARTIAL OR WITH FULL BOARD.—A couple of Geutle 
A men, or a Gentleman and his wife, can be accommodated with Apartments and Board to 
auy specitied extent, by applying at No. 137 Hudson Street, (St. John’s Park), whe:e every at- 


eution will be paid to their comforts, and to render their residence a home. The most satis- 


actory reierences will be given and expected. 


LAP-WELDED 
BOILER FLUES 


16 FEET LONG, AND FROM | 1-2 INCHES TO 5 INCHES DIAMETER, 
C ined of the Patentee. THOS. PROSSER, 
yo 28 Platt Street, N. ¥. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. 

HE Subscriber is constantly receiving fresh supplies of every description of the above well) 
T known popular Peus. A large stock 1s constaut! kept on hand, cousisting of patent, Mag- 
num Beuam, Damascus and double Damascus barrel Pen ; Principality, each extra fine, fine aud 
medium poiuts ; Caligraphic, (illustrated cards). Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Pa- 
tent Prince Albert, Queeu’s Own, Baronial, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of) 
oue gross each. ‘Tegether with an excelleatarticle for School use, the Collegiate Pen and the’ 
Croton Pea, (on illustrated cards and in boxes,) which strength, elasticity, and fin | 
ness of point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes ; holdee~ 
of every description ; all of which are offered at low rates, aud the attention of purchasers srs 
licited, by HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John,-st.o- 

Oct. 3-tf. cor. of Gold 
THE LONDON PENNY MAGAZINE, PENNY CYCLOPADIA, &c 

I and For Sale, (Wholesale and Retail,) 
BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY. 

1. THE PENNY MAGAZINE of the “‘ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” 
—Volume for 1845 i*uow complete. All the back volumes constantly on hand. ; 

2. THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOPADIA.—It is unnecessary, in any 
announcement, to point out the value of this “ Supplement to the Cyclopedia.” To the per 
chasers of the original work it will be almost indispensable ; for, ranging over the whole feld 

cfknowledge, it was impossible, with every care, to avoid some material omissions of matters 
which ought to have found « place. But to these, and even to readers who may not desire to 
possess the complete Work, the Supplement has the incalculable advantage of exhibiting the 
march of Progressive Knowledge.—Volume ONE is now complete, and may be had bound in 
, or in 

PENNY CYCLOPARDIA of the “Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge."—The name of the Penny Cyclopedia was derived from its original issue in a 
weekly sheet, when a work of much less magnitude was contemplated. From its commence- 
ment it has been supported by a great body of Contribators, eminent in their res: ve —_ 


May 1éth.-if. 131 Nassau-st. N. Y. 
| 


| 


WARTON’S ERVALENTA. 


CONSTIPATIN (COSITIVENESS) DESTROYED 


“* Obstinate, inveterate and habitual Constipation (Costiveness) not only totally overcome, 
but also completely destroyed without using either purgatives, injections or baths, hy ana. 
tural, simple, agreeable and infallible means, recently discovered in France by M. Warton, 

Rue Richelieu, Paris.” Price 30 cents. 

PERUSAL OF THIS TEEATISE cannot fail to dispel all doubt in the mind of any 

' reader of the genuine character and great importance of this discovery which has agitat- 

ied France, England, and the Continent with its remarkable results. This great remedy is « 

light, palatable, and delicious FOOD called “‘ Ervalenta”—a Vegetable Farina—in some re- 
|spects resembling Arrow-root. 

| The Treatise and Ervalenta constantly on hand at the National Depot of Warton, of Paris, 

lexpressly established for their sale, at HENRY JOHNSON’S Drug and Chemical store, in the 

Granite Building, 273 Broadway, corner Chambers-st. 


|| {iG Purchasers must remember that there is no genuine Ervalenta but Warton's. 
Mareh 13-3m.* 


| 
LAMPS, GIRANDOLES, HALL LANTERNS AND CHANDELIERS. 


DEITZ, BROTHER & CO. 
WASHINGTON STORES, No. 139 WILLIAM-ST. 

RE MANUFACTURING AND HAVE ALWAYS ON HAND, q full assortment o 

articles in their line, of the following descriptions, which they will sell at wholesale o 

‘retail prices, for cash :— 

Solar Lamps—Gilt, Bronze and in great vasiety. 


| Suspending Solars, do. ° 
Bracket Solars, do. do. 
SolarChandeliers, do. do., 2, 3 and 4 lights. 
Suspending Camphene Lamps ; Brackets do do. 
ide, do. do 


lj Camphene Chandeliers—2, 3, and 4 lights. 


Girandoic» —Gilt, Silvered and Bronzed, various patterns. 
Hall Lanterns—Various stzes, with cut or stained glass. May laf 
THE PLUMBE 
NATIONAL DAGUERRIAN GALLERY, 
251 BROADWAY, UPPER COR. MURRAY ST. 
Instituted in 1840. 


| [WO PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U.S 


WARDED THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS, and 
TWO HIGHEST HONORS, at the NATIONAL, the MASSACHUSETTS, the NEW 
YORK, and the PENNSYLVANIA EXHIBITIONS, res: tively, for the 
MOST SPLENDID COLOURED DAGUERREOTYPES, AND BEST APPARATUS 
Portraits taken in any weather in exquisite style. 
Apparatas and Stock, wholesale and retail. 
| 


Instruction given in the Art. Jiy. 25-ef. 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL Dis- 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE 
BLOOD OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, VIZ: 


Scrofula or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptiens, Pim- 


ples or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ringworm 
or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Joints, Stul- 
born Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms, ®: :atica or Lumbago, and Ascites or Dropsy. 
Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders. 

HE value of this preparation is now widely known, and every day the field of its useful- 

ness is extending. It approved and highly recommended by Physicians, and is admitted to 
be the most powerful and searching preparation from the root that has ever been employed in 
medical practice. It is highly concentrated for convenience and portability, containing nothing 
bat the expressed essence, and is the representative of the Sarsaparilla Root, in the same man 
ner as Quinine is of Peruvian bark, 0: Morphine of Opium. It is an established fact a few 
grains of either Quinine or Morphine contain all the medicinal value of «large quantity of the 
crude substances ; hence the superiority of these preparations—and no invalid would desire to 
drink a gallon mixture, when a half pint contained the same medicinal value. The Sarsapaiillla 
can be diluted when taken agreeable to the directions, and made to suit the taste of the patient 

The following certificate is only another link in the great chain of testimony te its merits 
South Bolton, Canada East, April 18, 1846, 

_ Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen : Exposed as we rre to the attacks of disease, and so frequent] 
disappointed in proposed remedies, we cannot but look upon the efforts of successful practi 
tioners with interest and gratitude. This is true respecting your valuable pre jon of Sar- 
saparilla, I have been severely afflicted for 33 years with a disease, about which ‘ Doctors 
disagreed,” and their prescriptions were still more diverse. | tried various remedies but found 
no relief until ] commenced using your excellent medicine, at which time | was wholly con- 


enjoy a comfortable degree of health, which I attribute entirely to the use of Sands’s 

rilla. Please accept my assurance of gratitude and regard. JOHN M. NORRIS. 
Being personally acquainted with the above statements, I —_ | that the same are 

true, REV. T. M. MERRIMAN. 

Further Testimony.—The following i an extract from a letter received from Rev. Wm. Ga- 


iushia 

Berkshire, Vt., Oct. 22, 1 
_ Messrs. Sands : I have been afflicted with a severe pain in my side, occasioned bya oe 
liver, for the last sy aan ; suffering at times what language cannot convey, but since 
taking your Sarsaparilla ve been greatly relieved, so much so that I have been able to at 
tend to my business, and preach occasionally for the Jast fifteen months. 1 wholly discarded al} 
other icine, und thoroughly tried the Sarsaparilla, which I can recommend in truth and sine 
cerity to all those who are in any way afflicted with any species of scrofulous complaints. There 
have been some remarkable cures effected by its use in this vicinity. Mrs. I. Shaw, by the ase 
of six bottles, was restored to better health than she had before enjoyed for ten years, and Mrs. 
W. Stevens, who had been severely afflicted with Erysipelas, was entirely cured by the use of 
a few bottles.—Yours, truly, WM. GALUSHA. 

For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see pamph 
lets, which = be obtained of Agents gratis. 

Ro | sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Draggists, 100 Fulton Street, corner of William, 
ew 

Sold also by John Holland & Co., Montreal ; John Musson, Quebec ; J. W. Brent, Kingston 
S. F. Urquhart, Toronto ; T. Bickle, Hamilton ; and by Druggists ge throughoatch » 
= Canada. per bottle. Six $5. 

public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sands’ Sarsaparilla that nea 
which the human frame is sabject ; ask for Sands’ Saveaper:ljs, and take no other. 


meuts ; and its articles, in many of the great branches of knowledge, are as au ;. 
ies, nd ha ired celebrity, wherever the ish language is ant bound 


fined to my bed. After using it a few months, | now am enabled to walk about, ride out, and 
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*varyi ng from 35 to 85 per cent. on the premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit 


Ameéritatt. 


The Arigle 


, AXIMILIAN RADER, 46 Chatham Street, N.Y., Dealerlin imported Havane and Prin 
cipe Segars in all thei: variety. OG» LEAF TOBACCO for SEGAR Manufacturers, 
and Manufactured Tobacco constantly on hand. July 7-ly. 


BOAKDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, — 
MRS. BAILEY, PRINCIPAL. 
No, 10 Carroll Place, Bleecker-St., New York. 

HE plan of this institution, which it is believed, is well known, aud has been establish 

ed for sixteen years, comprises a general and extensive system of instruction, and offers 

high advantages to Parents who may wish their daughtersto receive a thorough and accom- 

plished education. It is situated in one of the most covenieit and pleasant streets ia the up- 

per part of the City of New York. The lines of omnibuses around and within the city, efford 

a convenient access to the various ferries, ani an easy communication with any part of the 

surrounding country. The location of the house is eminently healthy, and within a few min- 

utes walk of several of the finest parks in the city ; itis aspacious, elegant, and commodious 

building, affording a large number of apartments for the lodging, for the study, and for the re- 
citations of the Young Ladies. 

Mrs. Bailey is about to make important additions to the establishment, and will be assisted 
by the most efficient teachers in each department of instruction. ‘They will include generally, 
from twelve to fourteen ; several of whom reside in the family, and devote their time exclu- 
sively to the benefit and instruction of the Young Ladies under their charge. The course em- 
braces all that is nece toa plete and accomplished education ; the Text books are 
selected with much care. With respect to the discipline of the mind, and the acquisition of 
useful knowledge, the greatest solicitude is constantly felt. 

The School is divided into the Juvenile, Junior, and Senior Department. The best teachers| 
are employed in the French Department ; this language is taught daily to all the pupils, and 
with the Latin, is included in the terms for English Tuision. Vocal Music, both Sacred, and 
Secular, is also taught throughout the School, by a distinguished Professor. Terms for Italian, 
Spanish, German, Drawing, Paiuting, Music, &c. will depend upon those of the Professors 
employed. Faithful and unwearied attention is constantly given that the pupils may be thorough 
in every branch of study they pursue, that they form correct, intellectual, and moral habits ; 
that they havevespectful, kind, and amiable manners. 

The School is in session from the 7th of September to the 16th of July: the period being 
divided into four Quarters—severally commencing onthe 7th of September, 23rd of Novem- 
ber, 13th of February, and the Ist. of May ; but pupils are received at any intermediate pe- 
riod, the proportion of the Quarter only being charged. For further particulars a line ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Bailey, at her iesidence, will receive immediate attention. 

April 3-2m. 

THE ‘TRUSTEES OF THE NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY 
ws direct the attention of the public to the following brief account of the present con- 

dition of this institution, and of the effort now making to i its imp and 
usefulness, 

The institution is now, in every respect, r Tt is free from financia embarrass 
ment ; its real estate, independent of its books, far exceeds in value the amcynt of its obliga 
tions ; and its income provides for its current expenses, and for considerable annual addition: 

o the Library. It has recently erected anoble library edifice in a central situation, on the prin 
cipal street of the city, spacious enough for a library of more than a hundred thousand volumes. 
Its p library bers forty thousand, generally well-selected volumes (many of which 
are rare and costly) 5 it may therefore be said to have laid the foundation for a library of the 
first class, and such the trustees are determined to make it, if the public will foster it as the 
importance of the object deserves. 

Attached to the library is a convenient and « di ding room, well supplied with 
the home and foreign journals and newspapers, which offers every accommodation, both ‘or 
quiet reading and a rapid glance at the news of the day. One of the objects now in viewis 
to transfer this department of the library to the first floor of the building, to render it more ac- 
cessible to persons whose time is limited, and to extend the library proper over the whole oj 
the second floor. 

The institution is not, as many have supposed, anexclusive one. Any person of fair charac 
ter may become a member of it on application to the librarian, and enjoy its privileges by pay- 
ing twenty-five dollars, the price of a share, and an annual assessment of six dollars ; the lat 

er may be commuted at any time by the payment of seventy-five dollars. : 

This is the condition and character of the institution, in whose benefit the public are now 
invited to participate, and for whose advancement their co-operation is solicited. It is hoped 
that every friend to the moral aud intellectual improvement of our city. every parent whx« 
would furnish various and valuable reading to his children, every one who seeks an occasiona! 
retreat from the toils and tumalts of business, in 2 word, every one who knows the value of ¢ 
great library in a great metiopolis, and is not now a member of this institution, will immediately 
become one , and that those who are already members of it will lend their active and efficient 
aid in raising it to the rank which the trustees are now aiming to give it. If this is done, the 
tiastees pledge themselves to the public that nothing shall be wanting on their part to carry out 
this great object, and enable the institution to attain a character and present an aspect of ex. 


tent and importance that will make it the boast and honor of the commercial metropolis of the 
Union. Feb. 18—tf. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON 
‘© 4 SAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
(EMPOWRRED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 
CAPITAL £500,000, sterling, or $2,500,000. 
~ Besides a reserve fund (from surplus premium) of about $185,000. 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq. George-st. Hanovei-square, 
Chairman of the Cowt of Directors in London. 
Physiciaa—J. ELLIOTSON, M. D.,F. R. 8. 
Actuary—W. 8. B. WOOLHOUSE, Esq. F. A. 8. 
Secretary—F. P. CAMROUX, Esq. 


{HIS INSTITUTION embraces important aud substantial advantages with respect to lize) | 


FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 
ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, corner of Broadway and 28th street, N. ¥., has always 
on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most esteemed 
species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, kc. Orders for 


|Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. BOQUETS of choice flowers taste- 

fully put up at all seasons. 

|| N.B.—Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep ia order Gardens, prune Grape, &e. Gen- 
tlemen snpplied with experienced Gardeneis, and Gardeners of character with places, by appiy- 

ing to Wm. Laird. Ap. 20-1. 

LEFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 
THE highest price can be obtained by Ladigs and Gentlemen who wish to dispose of their 
left-off wardrobe and furniture. By sending a line to the subscriber’s residence, through the 


Post Office, it will be promptly attended to. 
JgLEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, up-stairs. 
Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. iy 4-15. 


PIANO FORTES. 
WURCHASERS are invited to call at CHAMBER’S Ware-Rooms, No. 385 BROADWAY 
for a superior and warranted article. . Apl 18-tf. 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
O SAIL from NEW YORK on the 26th and fiom LIVERPOOL on the Iith of each 


month :— ‘ 

__ Ships | Captains. From New York. From Liverpoot 
SHERIDAN, A. Depeyster, Sept. 26th Nov. 11. 
GARRICK, , B. 1. H. Trask, Oct. 26. Dec. 11. 
ROSCIUS, | Asa Eldridge, Nov. 26. Jan. 11. 


SIDDONS, | E.B. Cobb, | Dec. 26. Feb. 11. 
These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the City of New York, 
with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 

Every care has been taken in the arrangement of theiraccommodations. The price of pas- 
sage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are. commanded by 
experienced masters, whe will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. 
either the Captains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 
jpackages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage, 
apply to E. K. COLLINS & Co., 56 Sowth Street, N.Y., or vo 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 
Letters by the Packets will be charged 12 1-2 cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, and 
aewspapers 1 cent each. 

Messrs. E. K. Collins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers to discoutinue 
all Advertisements not in their names of the Liverpool Packets, viz. the ROSCIUS, SID- 
DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK. To prevent disappointments, notice is hereby given, 

y 24-48. 


jthat contracts for passengers can only be made withthem. = * My 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
AILING from NEW YORK on the 110%%and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


mouth :— 
Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Waterloo, W.H. Allen, Mar. 11, July 11, Nov. 11. | Ap. 26, Aug. 26, Dec. 26, 


John R, Skiddy, James C. Luce, Ap. 11, Ang. 11, Dee. 11, | May 26 Sept. 26, Jan.26* 
Stephen Whitney, W. Popham, May ll, Sen. 1], Jan 11. | June 26, 26, Feb. 2°. 
Virginian, ‘ F. P. Allen, | June 11, Oct. 11, Feb. 11. | July26, Nov. 26, Mar. 20. 
These ships are of the first class, their accommodarions being unsurpassed for room, elegance, 
and convenience. The reputation of their Commanders is wel] known, and every exertion will 
be made to promote the comfort of Passengers snd the interests of Importers. 
The Captains or Owners will not be reponsible for any Letters, Parcels, or Packages, sent by 
them, unless Regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage, a ply to . 
Jan. 30-ly. ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South Street. 


R EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
AILING from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 21st of each month, 
excepting that when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched on the, 


succeeding day. 

Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Ashburton, H. Huttleston. Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,;Feb. 21, June Oct, 21 
Patrick Henry, J. C. Delano, Feb. 6, Jane 6, Oct. 6,/Mar. 21, July 21, Nov. 21, 
Independence, F. P. Allen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,|April 21, Aug. 21, Dec. 21, 
Henry ( lay. Ezra Nye. Aprié, Aug. 6, Dec. 6.|May 21, Sept.2i, Jan. 21, 
These ships are of a very superior character ; are not surpassed either in point of elegance 
and comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities, and offer great 
inducements to shippers, to whom every facility will be granted. 

They are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will alway be devoted 
to the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. 

3 ae of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descri 
tion will be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which can at all times be obtained upon pa 

either the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be ible for any Letters, Parcels, or 
Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or pas 
age, apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 
y 31-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 
LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
To sail on the 1st, 10th, and 20th of every Month. 
: im LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following Ships, which 
_& will succeed each other, in the order ir which they are named, sailin anctually from 
|NEW YORK and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from LONDON on the 
\7th, 17th, and 27th of every month throughout the year, viz. :— 


assurance sud deferred annuities. he assured has, on-all oceasions, the power to borrow, 


without expense or forfeiture of the ° hirds of the premiums paid ; also the option 
of selecting benefits, and the courersion of his interests to meet other conveniences or ne- 
ceasity. 


_ Assurances for terms of years at the lowest possible rates. g 
Persons insured for life, can, at once, oaregall por amount of annual premium for five suc- 
i , on their own note and deposit of po icy. 
"Pann of the Capital is permanently loaned in the United States, in the names of three of the 
Local Disectors—as Trustees—available always to the assured in case of disputed claims (should 


i therwise. 
“of half-yearly or quarterly, at a trifling advance upon the annual 
rate. ° 
harge for stamp duty. . 
days each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture of 


licy. 
MT ravellin leave extensive and liberal, and extra premiums on the most moderate scale. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS—The remarkable and i d prosperity of the So 
ciety has enabled the D , at the last. annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, 


scale. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS—(Chief Office for America, 74 
W all-st.).—New York—Jacob Harvey, Esq., Chairman ; John J. Palmer, Esg. Jonathan 
Goodhue, Esq., James Boorman, Esq., George Barclay. Esq., Samuel S. Howland, Esq., 
Gorham A. Worth, Esq., Samuel M. Fox, Esq., William Van Hook, Esq., and C. Edward] 
Habicht, Esq. 
Pailadelphia—Clement C. Biddle, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esy., George Rex Giaham, Esq., 
William Jones, “4 
Baltimore—Jonathan Meredith, Esq, Samuel Hoffman, Esq., Dr. J.H. MeCulloh. 
J. Leander Starr, General Agent, and Edward T. Richardson, ., General’ Accountant,| 
for the United States and British N, A. Colonies. 
Medical Examiiers, New York—J. Kearney Rodgers, M.D., 110 Bleeker-st. ; Alexander E. 
Hosack, M.D., 101 Franklin-st. ; S. 8. Keene, 290 Fourth-st. ‘ 
Medical Examiners attend at 74 Wall-st. and No. 134 Bowery at 3 o’clock P,M. daily. Fee 
id by the Society. 
ing Van Hook, Esq., 39 Wall-st. 
Bankers—The Merchants’ Bank. — 
Solicitor John Pine-<t. 
Cashier—Heary E. Cutlip, “git 4 
‘An Act in reypect to insurance for lives for the benefit of married women, passed by the 


is) of New-York, Ist April, 1840. 
Pan vo blank forms, tables of rates, lists of agents, &c. &c. obtained at the Chief Office 


} Ships. j Captains. From New York. From Portsmouth 
<> James, F. R. Meyers, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/ Feb. 20, June 20, Oct. 20 
|Northumberland, | R. H. Griswold, 10, Inly 1, Nov. 
Gladiator, R. L. 20, io; 10, 
\Mediator, J. M. Chadwiek, | Feb. 1, Jane 1, Oct. 1 
‘Switzerland, E. Knight, 10, 10; 10 | April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 
Quebec, F. B. Hebard, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, oo 
Victoria, E. E. Morgan, Mar. 1, Tuly 1, Nov. 1 20, 20, 20 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, 0, 10. 10| May 1,,Sept. 1; Jan. 
Hendrick Hudson | G. Moore, 20, 2, 20 10, 10,0 
‘Prince Albert, 4 W. 8. Sebor, April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1 ‘ 20, 20 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, 10, 1@. 10} June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Westminster. | Hovey. 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experience i 
Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., +, of the best ee 
The price of Cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward for each adult, without Wines and 
Liquors. Neither the Captains or Owners of these Packets will be responsible for any Letters, 
Parcels, or Packages sent by them, unless a Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 Southest., or to 
My 24-rf. JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. . 


OLD LINE OF L'VERPOOL PACKETS. 
INE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL will hereafter be despatched in 
following order, ex ing that when the sailing day fal i i 
when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail oa 
Sh Masters. From New York. From Liv 


ips. 
Oxford, 8. Yeaton, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1] July 16, Nov. 16, Ma 
Cambridge, W. C. Barstow, 16, 16 yo 1, Dee. 1 Apa 
Montezuma, new | A. W. Lowber, | July Nov. 1, Mar. 1 16, 16 
Fidelia, new W. G. Hackstaff, : 4 16 | Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Europe, E. G. Furber, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April 1 4 ‘ 16 
New York, T. B. Cropper, 16 16 16| Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 


Columbia, new J. Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan 1, May 1 ) 
Yorkshire, new | D. G. Bailey. 16” 16| Nov. Mer. July 
These Ships are not surpassed in pomt of elegance or comfort in their Cabin accommodations 


a 


jor in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 


The Commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strictest at 
|tention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers. Punetuali 
as the of tiling, wll be observed as heretofore. 
_ The price of pa outwards, is now fixed at $100, fo: which ample sto f i 
‘tion will be provided: with the exception of Wines and Liquors, which will be farciahed ty 
the Stewards if required. > 
Neither the Captains or Owners of these Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels 


74 Wall-st. 134 Bowery, or from either of the Agents throughout the United States, and British 
North American Colonies. . 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
for the United 
New York, 8th Jan. 1847. 


States and B. N. A. Colonies. | 
Jan. 16th 


Packages sent by them, ess regular Bills of Lading are signed theref 
GOODHUE. & Co South-<t frevght 


Cc. H. MARSHAI .. 38 Burl 
‘ARING, BROTHERS k Liverpool’ 
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